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FROM QUEBEC TO NIAGARA. 

(CORRESPONDENCE OF THD PRESBYTERIAN. | 

We spent a quiet Sabbath at Quebec, 
on our return from the Seguenay. By 
the kindness of Mr. Russell, our baggage 
had been transferred from bis hotel in 
Palace street to the new “St. Louis,” 
where we found fine rooms awaiting us. 
The jast time I had visited the city was 
on the accasion of celebration of the 
completion of the Atlantic cable. 
We both bad occasion to remember it. 
Almost the only message fleshed across 
those wires was the notice of the death 
of a dear personal friend and parishioner, 
Mr, Eddy, whose severe labours in con- 
nection with Mr. Field, bad hastened 
his decease. He was a noble Christian 
worker in the church and Sabbath- 
school. I bad hoped in a few weeks to 
have had him associated with me in the 
eldership of my church, when he heard 
the summons, “Come up higher.” On 
the day of the celebration Mr. Russell: 
had given away his daughter in mar- 
riage, and the occasion was one of plea- 
sure to all his friends. She was a 
lovely, and excellent young lady, and I 
well remembered thet day, and the joy 
and happiness of the wedding party as 
they entered the cars, and reached Mon- 
treal just in time to see the splendid 
illumination of the shipping and city at 
the close of the day. As I met Mr. 
Russell, and inquired after the health of 
his daughter, I observed by the cloud 
that came over his usually cheerful face, 
that I had touched a sad chord, and 
learned, by his reply, that on the last. 
anniversary of ber m she had 
passed away, still in the loveliness and 
beauty of her youth, leaving many a 
heart sorrowful at her loss. 

Early in the day the church-bells rung 
out their sweet chimes, calling us to the 
house of God. The arrangements of 
the services are such that one may at- 
tend service five or six times if he 
desires. We went early to the Cathe- 
dral, and heard a sermon in French, 
together with all the gorgeous ceremo- 
nies, which reminded me of France and 
Italy. At eleven o’clock we attended 
the Scotch kirk, and heard an excellent 
discourse from the words, All things 
shall work together for good to them 
that love God.” An hour after the 
close of this service we went into the 
English Cathedral, and found it filled 
with the soldiers of the various regi- 
ments now quartered in the city. The 
music was excellent, being wholly per- 
formed by male voices, assisted by the 
regimental bands; but the sermon, as 
an exposition of gospel truth, was not 
remarkable. The critique which it is 
said John Mason once applied to a ser- 
mon by a fellow-student in a Scotch 
divinity class might have been applica- 
ble here. When his tarn came for re- 
marks he modestly declined. “But,” 
said the Professor, “ye maun say some- 
thing, John.” “Then,” said the young 
critic, I think if the sermon had been 
baptized in the blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, it would have been better.” 
“Ye are recht, mon,” said the Profes- 
sor“ ye are recht, John.“ 

I could not but wish, as I looked over 
that crowd of soldiers and officers, that 
they had been fed with something better 
than a simple moral essay. I was glad 
to see in the old kirk a company of 
Scotch soldiers feeding on the blessed 
old truths for which their fathers had 
nobly struggled, and in the testimony of 
which many of them had offered up 
their lives. 

In the evening I made my way, with 
one of our party, to the Free chuarch— 
a fine new building, just out of St. Louis 
street, near the Citadel. We observed, 
as we entered, that the minister whom 
we had heard in the morniog was in 
the pulpit; and as he gave out for the 
lesson of the evening the same passage 
which be had read on that occasion, we 
had some misgivings that we were to 
have a repetition of his sermon—and 80 
it proved; and we heard again the same 
discourse, which we followed through 
word for word, causing us to write down 
in our diary the following “mem.” for 
ministers —“ Never preach the same 
sermon twice on the same day, even to 
a different congregation. There may be 
some one there who will hear it the 
second time, and think you have either 
a small supply of sermons, or only one 
good one. 

We spent Monday in looking over 
Quebec, and enjeying the splendid view 
from the Citadel and the Durham Ter- 
race. Orowds of citizens surrounded 
our hotel to get a sight of General 
Grant, who was our fellow-guest; and 
many distinguished officers paid him 
their respects. They came, and found 
a quiet and modest man, in a simple 
civilian’s dress, with no thought of show 
or outward. decofations. As it was 
known he was to embark in the even- 
ing for Montreal, a vast throng of people 
lined the way to the boat, and covered 
the docks and shipping in the neighbour- 
hood. As we cast off our lines and 
moved away, cheer after cheer went up 
from the multitude that had gathered to 
see him. He stood upon the guard of 
the boat, and acknowledged their cour- 
tesy, and then took his seat with his 
family and friends upon the deck to en- 
joy the splendid scenery through which 
we were passing; agd far into the night 
that group sat and breathed in the 
bracing air, and looked out upon that 
path of silver, where the waters shone, 
and rippled, and danced under the light 
of an unclouded moon. 

‘The early morning brought us to 
Montreal, where the General was wel- 
comed by an enthusiastic crowd, and 
received fresh evidence of the interest 
‘ which attended bis movements even in 
this asylum of traitors and rebel sympa- 
thizers. We made our way directly to 
the up-river boat, which was just ready 
to cast off as we got on board. To one 
who has leisure, the sail up from Mon- 
treal is full of interest. The Rapids, 
which we hurry down with the speed 
of a race-borse, are surmounted by 
means of canals, which\ often lead far 
inland. Twenty-six hours are required 
to reach Ogdensburg from Montreal, 
while the downward passage is made 
in eight hours. At the locks we can 
get off and walk through the villages 
which we pass, jumping on the boat 
again as she comes along. We pause 
awhile at the Thousand Isles, and 


revel amid their wondrous beauty, and 
then resuming our upward trip, move 
leisurely onward. The boat lies by, 
for the Sabbath, at Oswego, giving to 
us board and lodging while there A 
ery pleasant party were our fellow- 
rs, most of whom seemed dis- 
to attend church. We heard two 
excellent sermons in the Presbyterian 
church, the second of which was by the 
pastor. It was a plain, practical, and 
arnest presentation of the gospel. On 
onday we resumed our journey, arriv- 
pg at Niagara the next day. I wonder 
any one was ever satisfied with what 
he has written about Niagara, or felt 
that language could fully e the 
Gmotions of his soul? The oftener I 
visit the scene the more wonderful it 
seems. The words of Byron could be 
far more appropriately used here than 
over that lifeless marble he so extols in 
his “Childe Harold.” 
We gaze and turn away, we know not where, 
| Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
| Reels with its falness; there, for ever there 

We stand as captives, and would not depart.” 
| have stood for hours gazing upon that 
mighty cataract, listening to the music 
of its roar, and watching the waters as 
they harried along the rapids, and then 
seemed to pause and move down the 
awful chasm with a more solemn and 
majestic tread. I have looked upon 
that wonderful scene from every point 
of view—now standing amid its rushing 
waters, and looking down its emerald 
sides to where the rainbows were gath- 
ered, and then gazing upward from be- 
low, where the spray fell thickly around 
me, and the thunder of its awful voice 
was loudest and most fearful — now 
taking into view some one feature, and 
then grouping the whole in one glorious 
panorama. I have sat down away from 
the fall, and watched the lesser rapids 
as they played and rippled at my feet, 
until they have seemed like fairy chil- 
dren at their sports—and then looked 
up to the great seething mass of waters 
that come down like the mighty floods 
with their resistless sweep; and then 
stood again at the vast cataract, with 
its emerald waters, and its sheets of 
foam creeping upward, and its clouds of 
mist and spray, and looked and listened 
until the whole scene has become en- 
dowed with the attributes of life, and I 
have seemed to be gazing upon a mighty 
angel, whose voice, like that of many 
waters, was ever saying, “Great and 
marvellous are thy works, O Lord God 
of Hosts!” 

We leave Niagara for home by the 
way of the Delaware Valley. We have 
an ever-changing landscape flashing by 
us as we look out from the cars, and 
catch the sight of broad meadows and 
fields rich with the ripening corn or 
golden harvests—of populous cities and 
villages—of streams of water busy in 
their mission of love, now stopping to 
set in motion the wheels of a mill, and 
then beautifying the earth, or giving 
their moisture to the springing grass— 
of vast mounds of coal lying by the 
mines from which they have been dug, 
and waiting transportation to the sea- 
board—of crowds of hardy miners, all 
grimmed and sooty, coming up to the 
light from their daily work—of hills 
rising above hills, from whose summits 
we look down over valleys and forests— 
of dark tunnels, into which we plunge 
with a shriek and a roar, and from 
which we emerge into golden sunlight 
and new scenes of beauty—of the sun 
going down and leaving us in darkness, 
to hurry on, amid dreams and broken 
slumbers—of the dawning light opening 
upon valleys of exquisite loveliness —of 
the river, by whose side we have travel- 
led, breaking through the mountains at 
the Water-Gap—of fresh objects of iu- 
terest as we press onward—of familiar 
sights as we near our home—and at 
last the dear faces that gather round 
our fireside to bid us welcome, and to 
unite with us in acts of praise to Him 
who hath carried us out, and brought 


us in safely. J. E. R. 
— 
For the Presbyterian. 
WORDS. 


It is extremely doubtful whether any 
other spoken language is so much abused 
by its patrons as the English. Much 
of this may be owing to the composite 
character of the language, which makes 
it a general receptacle of foreign words, 
most of which are not anglicised when 
they are admitted to verbal citizenship. 
But however valid this excuse may be 
for error, on the part of the unlearned, 
or the mere English student, it is totally 
devoid of force in favour of the liberally 
educated. They are bound either* to 
know such terms right, or to forego 
their use entirely. Yet there is nothing 
more common than to hear verbal errors 
from. men of professed scholarship and 
refinement. To the ministry chiefly this 
critique has reference, for it; more than 
any other profession, is exposed to criti- 
cism. While it affords, perhaps, the 
purest examples of speaking, and im- 
parts to us more instruction in the use 
and pronunciation of words than all our 
other means, yet it is a rare thing to go 
through an entire service without hav- 
ing the ear offended by some mistake. 
However much we may deprecate such 
criticism in church, it is impossible for 
the educated ear to be unconscious of 
blunders there, which it would immedi- 
ately detect elsewhere. The most pious 
designs and emotions are no proof 
against such mistakes. Mental pain 
and interruption of devotion are the in- 
variable consequences, serving in most 
cases to send the thoughts wandering 
to the ends of the earth. 

During the past summer, while the 
“ pilgrims of fashion” were absent, tak- 
ing with them our church services, and 
the “ignobile vulgas” were wandering 
from church to church in search of the 
gospel, abundant opportunity was afford- 
ed the successful hunter of noticing the 
verbal discrepancies just referred to. 
I shall notice a few of the most com- 
mon of these, hoping that each one, as 
his eye glances over them, may examine 
himself, and if guilty, say “ peccavi,” 
and repent. 

“O’asis” is a word of frequent use, and 
of figurative convenience, but mostly 
perverted into Prece'dence“ 
is a bandy word for “pri’ority,” or 
“going before;” but often becomes 
“pte’cedence” in utterance. The error 


is caused, no doubt, by confounding it 
with its brother noun “ pré’cedent.” 

“Mirage” happily illustrates the de- 
lusive hopes of sin and the world, but 
not every one pronounces it as it ought 
to be, me-razhe.” 

But “epistle” and “apostle,” which 
are constantly in use, suffer nearly as 
often as they are spoken. In pronun- 
ciation, the “t” is silent, making them 
“epis’l” and “apos’l ;” yet the same per- 
sons who rightly say “lis’n” for “lis- 
ten,” are in the habit of calling the 
others “epistil” and ad 

Then there is the frequent “illds- 
trate,” which, in common with its class, 
is the object of the most shameful abuse. 
Heartless orators call it “ il’lastrate,” 
placing the accent on the first syllable, 
instead of the second one. The little 
family to which it belongs are all of one 
size—tri-syllables—with the accent in 
the middle; and that justice may be 
done them in the future, I shall here 
introduce all I know of them, namely, 
concéntrate, confiscate, compénsate, de- 
monstrate, extirpate, expürgate, and 
illustrate. 

Again, the general rule that “g” is 
hard before a, o, and u, and soft before 
e, i, and y, is frequently violated in 
‘Latin plurals, in such words as “sarco- 
phagi,“ “icthusopbagi,” and “anthro- 
pophagi.” The pastor elect of a sister 
church and denomination in our city is 
prone to this slip. Another pastor elect 
of a sister church, wh se oratorical 
power and popular style promised bet- 
ter things, besides one or two mispro- 
nynciations, committed the common, but 
in a clergyman inexcusable, blunder of 
confounding “regeneration” and “con- 
version.” He was evidently unaware 
of the distinction that “regeneration” is 
the instantaneous work of the Holy Spi- 
ri, while “conversion” is the gradual 
work of the man. “Regeneration” 
meas “born again,” which process, it 
is reasonable to suppose, would be in- 
stantaneous, and without the aid of that 
which is so born; while “conversion” 
is to “turn with,” and indicates the 
man’s turning from his evil conduct 
„with“ the regeneration of the Spirit. 

The dissipating effect of these blun- 
ders on one’s devotional thoughts are 
well known, and perhaps their worst 
feature. The writer was so startled 
once, both mentally and pbysically, by 
one word, as to destroy the remainder 
of the discourse for him. It was on 
some national occasion or other, which 
seemed to call for a special effort on the 
part of the preacher. After Greece and 
Rome had suffered in the usual spread- 
eagle style, so well described ag Sopho- 
moric, the orator, attacked the apostle 
Paul; but by the time be had got him 
haranguing the Athenians on what be 
called the areopägus,“ my vagabond 
thoughts became utterly uncontrollable, 
aod I lost the rest. 


A similar result was avoided, a few 
weeks ago, at a popular summer resort, 
only by the most desperate effort. The 
congregation was large and fashionable, 
and the sermon intended to be brilliant. 
But like many similar attempts, when 
the preaching of the word is degraded 
to a mere display, it was a failure 
Although lengthy, it formed but an in- 
troduction to the subject which he in- 
tended to treat; and the foreign words 
with which it was plentifully sprinkled 
were noted chiefly for their misrepresen- 
tation. “Venusde Medici,” and “Apollo 
Belvidere,” with others, were pronounced 
as if pure English, all regardless of their 
Italian sound, which they have never 
changed. 

A display of scholarship, and ac- 
quaintance with other languages, and 
“long-forgotten lore,” is questionable 
tuste at any time; but whenever the 
attempt betokens only the “little learn- 
ing” which “is a dangerous thing,” it 
is offensive. Methinks it were inf- 
nitely better for clergymen and other 
public speakers to express their ideas in 
the strong and well-known Saxon of 
our mother tongue, however homely, 
than to dress them up in the gauds and 
tinsel of high-sounding epithets, which 
are probably unknown to the majority 
of the audience, and even uncertain to 
themselves. 


Wo-worth the day that would de- 
prive the ministerial curriculum of the 
old, time-honoured classics, or that 
would underrate their value in inter- 
pretation; but if it should - come to a 
choice between them and the vernacu- 
lar, there should be but one decision. 
If we are to read, speak, pray, and 
preach in our native tongue, there can 
be no question as to what place it 
should occupy in our linguistic studies. 
The day is past when learning and 
science must be imparted to us in pe- 
dantic Latin, and when long quota- 
tions from the Fathers and the Classics 
were popular in the pulpit, and when 
the trae sense of Scripture was only 
attainable by direct reference to the 
originals. Every thing useful for ordi- 
nary interpretation and for pulpit pre- 
paration is within reach of the English 
student, and, practically, it is so reached. 
The dead languages, as a rule, are either 
given up entirely, or read in such mi- 
nute quantities as to be of no practical 
value when one engages in the active 
duties of a pastorate. He has neither 
leisure nor inclination to dig out a few 
ideas from a dead language, which he 
can obtain as well or better in his own. 
All his studies and leisure reading are 
thus practically carried on in English. 
So far, also, as the usefulness and ac- 
ceptability of the clergy are concerned, 
classical attainments seem to be of little 
account. The acceptable candidates 
with the churches are not, generally, 
the most erudite and profound. Greek 
and Hebrew, and hair-splitting logic 
and metaphysics, are at a discount be- 
fore a congregation hearing candidates. 
It isthe man of clear thought and prac- 
tical views, well and forcibly expressed 
in pure English, who is the general 
choice of the people. The demand of 
the Church is emphatically more for 
good English than bad Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew. 

But, as before intimated, we mean 
no onslaught upon the Classics. We 
could fondly wish that their attainment 
were more thorough, and their poeses- 
sion more useful. In the parodied 
words of Bratus, “It is not that we 
love the Classics less, but that we love 
the English more.” Jux. 


—ê 


For the Presbyterian. 
REV. ELIAS HARRISON, D. D. 


BY REY. DR. BALCH. . 


From the confusion incident to war, 
no opportanity till the present has 
arisen at which to pay my tribute to the 
memary of the Rev. Elias Harrison, 0 
well known in Alexandria, Virginia. He 
died more than two years since, but the 
remembrance of him will be cherished 
for many years to come. No record 
exists from which we can positively 
decide the time he was born, but my 
conjecture is that it was in 1791. 
Orange, contiguous to Newark, New 
Jersey, was his native town. At that 
place and in its vicinity he spent the 
early part of his life, and, of course, 
received his elementary education. He 
was sprang from a pious ancestry, and 
trained under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Dr. Hillyer, for whom he always 
entertained a profound veneration. My 
acquaintance with Dr. Harrfon com- 
menced in 1812, for in the autumn of 
that year he became a student of 
Princeton College, of of Nassau Hall, 
as the [nstitution is commonly called, 
having been sv vamed in honour of 
William, Prince of Nassau, who achieved 
the English Revolution in 1688. No 
vill ge could have been more propitious 
to mental pursuits than Princeton. Its 
situation was secluded; its instractors 
were vigilant over the mdrals of its 
pupils; its libraries were large; its 
atmosphere was sulubrious; and the 
habits of the people social. It bas heen 
the seat of education and fountain of 
learning for more than a century. Stu- 
dents have been there from all our 
States, many of whom have adorned 
the Senate, the bench of justice, the 
bar, the pulpit, and, indeed, all. the 
vocations of professional life. The town 
cemetery has been called the Westmin- 
ster Abbey of the Presbyterian Church, 
for there sleeps the dust of many divines 
who would have reflected honour on 
any age or country. On bis matricu- 
lation, Dr. Harrison immediately joined 
himself to the pious young men of the 
College, who were associated for prayer 
and other religious exercises. They 
were neither objects or subjects of ridi- 
cule to the rest of the pupils, as were 
Wesley, Whitfield, Hervey, and others 
at Oxford. They were too respectable 
in talent and scholarship for the taunts 
of those who were less devoted to study. 
The subject of this sketch had been 
examined for the Junior Class, and in 
1814 was admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and after three years 
to that of Master of Arts. In 1815 
and part of 1816 be was one of the 
tutors of the College, whose office it is 
to bear the Freshman and Sophomore 
classes recite. At the same time he 
prepared himself for the ministry, by 
pursuing'the studies and attending the 
lectures of the Theological Seminary, 
the location of which is in Princeton. 
The tutor was appreciated both by 
Northern and Southern pupils, for under 
an exterior somewhat distant he always 
carried a kind heart, and a warm inter- 
est in those committed to his instrac- 
tion. He was esteemed by the Profes- 
sors of the Seminary, one of whom was 
a native-of Lexington, in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, Virginia, and the other of 
Dover, in Delaware, and they were 
excelleut ju Ms of character. 

In the fall of 1816 be was authorized 
to preach the gospel by a Presbytery in 
New Jersey, in which he had been a 
candidate for the ministry, and in Octo- 
ber of the same year he reached Alex- 
andria, to become the Principal of a 
classical academy. When he arrived 
on the wharves of Alexandria it is pro- 
bable that his views of a settlement 
extended further to the South; but man 
proposes, and yet all our plans are sub- 
ject to that beniga Providence which 
overarches the world. By degrees he 
became attached to the localities and 
people of Alexandria, and his relations 
were transferred to the Presbytery of 
Baltimore. In 1817 he was solemnly 
ordained to the full work of the minis- 
try by the laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery. He was ordained, indeed, 
as an evangelist sine titulo, but soon. 
after received a call to become a col- 
legiate pastor with the Rev. Dr. Muir. 
This call he accepted, and served with 
that venerable man as a son in the gos- 
pel. We could not but admire the 
entire harmony in which they lived, 
and their perfect co-operation in all 
plans of usefulness. Dr. Muir was 
from the shire of Renfrew, Scotland, 
and son to the colleague of Dr. Witb- 
erspoon, in one of the churches of 
Paisley. After teaching for some time 
in Fifeshire, Dr. Muir was licensed 
to preach by the Presbytery of Cupar, 
and then officiated as a pastor for 
eight years in one of the Bermuda 
or Summer Isles. He then came to 
Alexandria about 1790, and from that 
time to August, 1820, was ao resi- 
dent of this city. Upon his demise, 
Dr. Harrison became the exclusive pas- 
tor of the First Presbywrian church. 
He felt deeply the loss of his colleague, 
for a better man than the Bermuda 
divine was never seen on the banks of 
the Potomac, or, as it has been often 
called, the river of swans. For thirty 
years be was beloved and revered alike 
by the rich and poor of Alexandria. 

Such are the simple dates and facts 
that appear in the life of my old com- 
rade in study, and nothing remains to 
be taken but a brief view of his charac- 
ter. We shall not hold him up as an 
author, for suthorship was not the niche 
which he sought to fill in the galleries 
of the Church. To the best of my 
knowledge, be never published any 
thing but a sermon delivered upon the 
coming in of the new year, a discourse 
before the St. Andrew’s Society of 
Alexandria, the funeral discourse in 
memory of Dr. Muir, sketches of Drs. 
Glendy and Balch, in the Pulpit An- 
nals of Dr. Sprague,” and various obitu- 
ary notices of his deceased members. 
These all reflect credit on his pen, but 
he never became a voluminous writer. 
He spent much of his time among his 
books, but this was not done to gratify 
a morbid desire for fame, and he em- 
ployed hie pen, but nut to gain notoriety. 
It was for the instruction of his people 
in things both new and old. He often 
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never neglected writing, dor this habit 
sided him in all his unpremeditated 
efforts. He was not a connoisseur in 
the fine arts, nor a critic in poetry, nor 
an adept in geology; but he loved the 
stadies peculiar to bis profession. Such 
were always congenial to his taste, 
and uniformly drew his supreme atten- 
tion. His library was theological, con- 
sisting of commentaries on the Bible, 
works on sacred geography and topogra- 
phy, histories of the Reformation, and 
the biography of holy men in every age. 
He felt a deep interest in the excava- 
tions of Layard among the mounds: of 
Nineveh. From the course of his read- 
ing, we may well suppose that be was 
never more in his element than when 
in the midst of his Bible-class. With 
him fancy was not a prevailing faculty. 
He did not deal in figures of apeech, or 
excel in beautiful imagery or rbetorical 
ornament. He sought to communicate 
sound instruction, pure doctrine, evan- 
gelical morals, and Christian experience 
to the people of hischarge. At different 
times his charch received considerable 
accessions to its membership, but emi— 
gration to other places often reduced 
their number. This was beyond bis 
control. His congregation on this ac- 
count was never large; but its members 
always appreciated their — ung 

were remarkable for the punctuality 

with which they waited on bis minis 

try. We believe that if Dr Chalmers 

had been officiating iu any other ebureb 

in Alexandria, that his people would all 

have been found in their places; and 

this attachment to their own pastor was 

worthy of all commendation. Bat 

though beloved by his own charge, he 

was willing to co-operate with other 

branches of the Church in every work 

of philantbropy. He never spoke against 

other denominations, either in public or 

io private: Me pursued his work quietly, 

and no one ever called bim a busy-body 

in other men’s business. He seldom if 

ever conversed on politica, but was al- 

ways communicative on affairs apper- 

taining to the Church missions ane the 

prophecies. And yet, though often 

thoughtful and reflective, his social feel- 

ings were very warm ‘after his acquaint- 

ance had ripened into intimacy. Nor 

were his efforts for the promotion of 
good and the advancement of the 

Church restricted to Alexandria He 

attended the meetiogs of Presbytery, 

Synod, and the General Assembly; he 

received and hospitably entertained min- 

isters from a distance; he took excur. 

sions to the haunts of his youth; he 

officiated in other pulpits than his own; 

when his church was consumed by 

lightning, be went as far South as 

Savannah to collect money to rebuild 

it; and made a voyage to the West 

Indies for the benefit of his health. 


But, after all, Alexandria was his 
home. When abroad, he was always 
desirous to retouch its strand and min- 
gle once more with its people. His con- 
gregation possessed wealth and social 
position; bat he was more concerned 
about their spiritual than their temporal 
interests. One of his members left him 
a legacy of a thousand dollars, and a 
citizen of Alexandria, who was not a 
member of bis church, a legacy of three 
hundred dollars. Dr. Harrison was a 
judicious presbyter. He was not given 
to long speeches, but he addressed the 
Presbytery always in few words, and 
his counsels were simply suggestive, 
with a view to unravel any thing that 
was intricate. Upon the whole, Dr. 
Harrison’s ministry of forty-five years 
was bappily and usefully spent in Alex- 
andria. He was happy in bis people, 
in bis family, and iu the city where he 
found the field of his labours. Here 
were his daily and yearly rounds. With 
the dawn of the morning he kindled his 
wintry fire, and spent his time with the 
inspired oracles, which he ever regarded 
as the fountain of communion with his 
Maker. Here he preached the gospel of 
his Divine Master. Here he studied 
that gospel with uawearied industry. 
Here be loved his friends, and by them 
was beloved in return. Here he gave 
out to the people truths revealed by 
4 es, believed in by primitive Chris- 
tians, upheld by Protestants of the mid - 
dle ages, sustained by Bohemian mar- 
tyrs, restored by reformers, after being 
temporarily lost, and illustrated by hosts 
of able divines since the time of Zuing- 
lius, and Luther, and Melancthon, and 
Farel. But in a ministry, drawn out 
to nearly half a century, we must ex- 
pect the advance of age, and the ap- 
proach of those infirmities which are 
common to declining years Dr. Har- 
rison was not an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. But be grewin grace as he 
came nearer to that goal which bounds 
the race of life. He left his country 
involved in the clouds of war, which to 
him was a subject of profound regret, 
for be was a man of peace. He lin- 
gered among us, however, till February, 
1863, when he departed this life, in the 
blessed hopes which Christianity in- 
spires. In him Alexandria lost one of 
its most devoted citizens; his church a 
revered pastor; his family a guide; the 
cause of missions an ardent advocate; 
and learning a zealous friend. In the 
midst of the feebleness to which he was 
subject, he never failed to visit the sick 
and the wounded. The hospitals were 
to him places of daily resort. This 
was, on his part, an act of self-denial, 
for it is no agreeable sight to look on 
fractured limbs. Like the good Samari- 
tan, it was enough for him to know that 
men were wounded. He did not ask to 
what party they belonged, or from what 
portion of the earth they had come. 
He stood over and around them, that 
he might administer the consolations of 
the gospel We knew Dr. Harrison 
perfectly well. We were fellow-students 
for three years; we were licensed to 
preach in the same month; we were 
ordained in the same week; we held 
together a long correspondence; we 
often co-operated in administering the 
Sapper of our Lord; and it is not ex- 
travagant to say, that I have preached 
one huadred discourses in bis pulpit. 
For these reasons my testimony to his 
virtues ought to be appreciated; but the 
testimony of no one is needed among 
the people of Alexandria. They all feel 
their obligations to respect his memory. 
Through his long career he preferred 
you to any other people, and the shores 


preached extemporaneously, and yet he 


of the Potomac to the banks of the Pas- 


saic, and he loved the religious associa- 
tions of Virginia, though he had come 
among you from the land of our Brain- 
erds, Tennents, and McWhorters; and 
may we not fondly hope and assuredly 
believe that on the day he departed this 
life, his spirit was caught up into that 
Paradise, with foretastes of which he 
was so frequently favoured; and, though 
his junior by several years, it is my ex- 
pectation to follow him to the world of 
spirits, and that at no distant day. 
Would that. my ministry had been dis- 
tinguished by the same uniformity of 
effort which marked that of the Alex- 
andria pastor. But, depending exclu- 
sively on Divine grace, we hope to meet 
him in the world of perfect - holiness; 
and as we were united in our lives, 
so we will not be long apart in our 


decease. 


Vor the Presbyterian. 


‘ational Sabbath-sehool Enterprise. 


An association in Philadelphia, whose 
President is ex-Governor Pollock, is en- 
deavourinpg to raise a fund to found a 
Home for Orphans of Soldiers. An 
appeal is made to Sabbath-schools to 
sid the work, and, as a means of inter- 
esting them therein, they are to be fur- 
wished with photographic copies of the 
historic pictare found grasped in the 
ands of the dead soldier of Gettysburg, 
(Sergeant Humiston,) together with co- 
pies of the beautiful song, The Cbil- 
dren of the Battle-field,” composed upon 
the touching incident. Each school 
giving toward e fund twenty-five dol- 
lars, either as a cash donation, or in 
payment for copies of the music and 
photographs, shall have one share in the 
Home, and be entitled to name one 
orphan for reception in it, gs also to 
cast one vote in selecting the spot where 
the institution shall stand—whether on 
Cemetery Hill at Gettysburg, or at Val- 
ley Forge, of hallowed Revolutionary 
memories. Superintendents desiring to 
have their schools connected with this 
interesting and laudable effort, may ad- 
dress the secretary of the association, J. 
Francis Bourns, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For he Presbyterian. 


The Christian’s Personal Interest in 
His Saviour. 


As though Le died for me alone, 

Or only I his grace had known; 

So watchfally Christ guards my path, 
If in his blood doth rest my faith. 


No sou! more dearly loved, nor all 
Who dwell on this terrestrial ball, 

One moment draw bis glance from me, 
If 1 a true believer be. 


Each foe I meet upon my way, 
Each want, each conflict day by day, 
He seos, and doth relief supply, 

As though none other met his eye. 


fhe fulness of his love he gives 
To me, his weakest child that lives; 
And ali his promises divine, 

To save unto the end, are mine. 


Tough Satan strive my soul to win, 
And snare me in the tells of sin; 
Tunis is the Rock on which | stand, 
test in his Almighty hand. 


—— — 
For the Presbyterian. 


SPEAK OF CHRIST. 


Messrs. Editors—May I, through your 
pages, address a few words to your 
readers? 

How far do we, as pastors, fulfil our 
duty in speaking for Christ, personally, 
to every one with whom we have, or 
can make opportunity to do so? The 
question is an important one. , 

We are all, pastors and people, our 
‘brothers’ keepers,” and so much is re- 
quired of us in this respect, that few 
duties are enforced more frequently, or 
more forcibly, in Scripture; yet although 
it meets us on almost every page, none is 
more carelessiy performed or deliberately 
neglected. If the officers of our armies 
and the privates in the ranks had done 
as little to maintain our nation’s honour 
and put down its enemies, as Christians 
do for their Saviour’s glory and for the 
overthrow of Satan, the rebel govern- 
ment would have been established long 
ago. Passing a neighbour’s hause at 
night, and finding it on fire, they would 
for dear life hurry him and his family 
from the flames; yet they talk to people 
every day who are deep in the sleep of 
sin, going down to damnation, and no 
word said to them about their salvation 
—nvut a word about Jesus and his cross 
—not a word of the love of God—not a 
word as to the work of the Holy Ghost. 
Is this the way Christ expects us to 
“ witness” for him? 

If any read this whose consciences 
plead guilty in this respect, let me say, 
pray to be delivered from your idleness 
and from the fear of man, and live as 
you pray; and let pastors be aroused 
to use every effort, and employ all 
means to bring men to the cross. You 
preach in your pulpits, but that is not 
enough. You address your Sabbath- 
schools, but that is not enough. You 
conduct your prayer-meetings, but still 
not enough. Do you omit for many 
months to pray in any family in your 
church; yes, or out of it to which you 
may have access? Brother, you ought 
to be so familiar in the bouses of your 
parishioners that the little children would 
climb your knee unbidden, and the story 
of the cross should come from you so 
gently and so winningly, that your peo- 
ple would long to have you return and 
speak to them again. Thus you will learn 
how to preach to them and pray for them, 
and they and you will be blessed. 

But further yet, is there one your eye 
lights on to whom you have never said 
a word personally about his soul? God 
gaye you no commission to “let bim 
alone,” even though you think him 
„joined to his idols.” No; your com- 
mission is to preach the gospel to every 
creature. Run, then, and speak to that 
soul. Perhaps he or she is wondering 
at your silence, and waiting and longing 
to hear you. Your silence may be the 
thing between that soul and Jesus. 

What will people think of our honesty, 
our piety, our duty?, What will they 
think of the gospel, and of Jesus bim- 
self, if we not at least as ready to 
introduce into our convers- 
tion as the news of the day, the wea- 
ther, and the like? | 

All this is written especially to en- 


foree the followiog recommendation to 


those who require to have it made to 
them. Brother pastor, never stir abroad 
without a judiciously selected pocketful 
of tracts of our Board of Publication. 
They are a mighty agency, and you 
cannot, without loss, refuse to be a dis- 
tributor. They will speak in your ab- 
sence. They will furnish you a ground 
for conversation where you hardly 
know how to begin. You need not 
be fastidiously delicate. A doctor feels 
his patient’s pulse and examines his 
tongue, and if you would ascertain the 
state of that soul for which you mast 
give account, you need to be even more 
particular than he. 

Forgive the writer for telling a word 
of his own experience. He has been, 
at intervals, for many years scattering 
tracts, and within the last year has dis- 
tributed to individaals ten thousand 
pages of the tracts of our Board. He 
has given to the rich and to the poor, 
to the learned and the unlearned, to the 
old and the young, at church and at 
their houses, in the shop and field, by 
they wayside and in letters. He has 
met only two refusals, and one of these 
soon issued in repentance. He has not 
met one unkind word. The tract is 
now expected, and read and talked 
about. So, brethren, to be in season 
aud out of season, let us use the tract 
with prayers fervent and frequent, and 
the giver and the-receiver will both be 
blessed. G. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF KANSAS. 


This Synod met at Highland, Kansas, Sep 
tember 7th, and was opened with a sermon 
by the Rev. J. G. Reaver, last Moderator. 
The sermon presented such an excellent view 
of the Presbyterian Church in her polity, doc- 
trine, and practice, that it was requested for 
publication. The Rev. S. M. Irvin was 
eleoted Moderator, and Dr. G. J. Park, Tem- 
porary Clerk. 
Confining this abstract to matters of special 
interest, we would mention— 
I. The Rey. II. M. Giltner, who has been 
labouring as district missionary during the 
past year in Kansas and Nebraska, was pres- 
ent, und gave an extended and interesting 
report of his labours, setting furth the destitu- 
tions of the widg field, and the necessity of 
more men to occHpy it. The following paper 
wus adapted on this subject: 
“The Committee to whom was referred the 
sulject of the spiritual destitutions within 
our bounds, and the importance of stimula. 
ting the churches to iucreased liberality in 
raising funds for the Domestic Board, and, by 
correapondence and atherwise, to seek for new 
labourers, to eaplore our vacant fields, to sup- 
ply ministers for vacant churches, and ask the 
ard to commission them to act us evan- 
gelists or itinerant missionaries within the 
bounds of our several Presbytories, beg leave 
to report that, after looking over the whole 
subject in all ite varied aspects, they recom- 


“|. That every church within our boands, 
and more especially those deriving aid from 
the Domestic Board, be earnestly recom- 
mended to take up collections at least once a 
year for this Bourd, and that the ministers 
and sessions see to it that they have this 
privilege. 

“2. That the Presbyteries endeavour to 
seek out men, in whom they have confidence, 
aud introduce them to our vacant churches, in 
reference to their becoming pastors or stated 
supplies; and others to act as evangelists, 
under the direction of the several Presby- 
teries; and urge upon the Board to commis- 
sion them for this work, so vital to the inter- 
est of the cause of our Master and the Pres- 
byterian Church.“ 

Il. The subject of Systematic Benevolence 
was also discussed, and all the Boards of the 
Church recommended, and the churches en- 
joined to contribute to these agencies of the 
Church, at the time specified by the General 
Assembly. 

III. The subject of the Freedmen also occu- 

ied a large share of the attention of Synod. 
Dr. Blackly and Rev. G. Hickman have been 
labouring among these people during the past 
year with marked success, as also Miss Dia- 
ment, who has a flourishirg coloured school 
at Highland. The great subject of interest 
was the proposed establishment of a Freed- 
men's University at Quindara. A promivent 
feature contemplated in this enterprise for 
the present is, in addition to teaching the ele- 
ments of education, to incorporate in the 
Institution a Normal department. All the 
tue u bers of Synod expressed great interest in 
the work of educating the coloured people, 
and passed a paper, endorsing the brethren 
immediately engaged in this work. 

IV. The Highland University. This was 
the most important subject brought before the 
Synod. And the interest was enhanced from 
the fact that the meeting of Synod was held 
in the beautiful village of Highland, where 
the Institution is located, and all the sessions 
of that body were held in the chapel of tho 
University. This University is under the 
care of the Presbytery of Highland, this 
being the largest Presbyterian judicatory in 
Kansas at the time of its charter, That Pres- 
bytery has beon divided into three Presby- 
teries, furming a Synod. A slight change in 
the charter is necessary to place the College 
under Synodical control. this subject a 
memorial from Highland Presbytery was 
received and referred to a special Committee. 
The following report of that Committee was 
unanimously adopted: 

“The special Committee raised in accord- 
ance with a memorial of the Presbytery of 
Highland, touching the transfer of Highland 
University to the care of Synod, and to whom 
were referred certain documents in reference 
to this subject, beg leave to report that they 
have carefully examined said documents, and 
are gratified to fied the condition and pros- 
pects of the Institution to be so decidedly en- 
couraging. 

„First, it is entirely free from debt or 
incumbrance of any kind. In the next pose 
the property, consisting of grounds, build- 
ing, and apparatus is fairly valued at about 
fifteen thousand dollars; and lastly, able and 
experienced Professors and teachers are upon 
the ground, with reasonable assurance, 

upon the experience of the past year, and 
tie indications of the present, that they will 
have a large number of pupils to instruct. 
Moreover, the Institution has the warm and 
+substantial co-operation of the Board of 
Education, the favourable consideration of 
the Church, before which its interests have 
been largely and faithfully kept, and enjoys 
the invaluable services of the Rev. S. M. 
Irvin as its financial agent, in whom Synod 
woald express its entire confidence, and 
whose whole heart seems to be in what he 
may well consider the greatest work of his 
life. Still farther, the Committee are im- 
pea-sed with the fact, that at the present 
mnuent this University is the only educa- 
ti mal enterprise within oar bounds which 
hel mgs exclusively to our Church, and that 
this bas, in fact, grown up ufdea osc apices 
ot the Synod of Kansas, while it was the un- 
divided Presbytery of Highland. In view of 
ul these facts, and of the great importance 
t» our cause of building up an Institution 
which shall be under our own management, 
and capable of meeting the highest educa- 
tional wants of our youth, and those of the 
adjacent States, your Committee suggest the 
a option of the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, I. That Synod hereby indi- 
entes its readiness to consent t) the transfer 
of the University of Highland to its care, and 
pledges its earnest efforts to secure to said 
Institution the greatest possible efficiency, 
eordially receiving said Institution sn as 
the trans‘er can be legally made. 

‘Resolved, 2. That in the meantime the 
Justitution be cordially commended to the 
prayerful attention aud generous liberality of 
tue Church at large, as well as to the Board 
of Edacation, with special reference to secur- 


The Narrative on the State of Religion gave 


ing an adequate endowment as speedily as. 
ible.” 


& very encouragin 6 view of the progress of 

religion in our Church during the past year. 
After transacting a considerable amount o 

business, with some and sol- 

emn preaching by the » Synod ad- 

journed to meet at Leavenworth, Kansas, on 

the first Thursday of October, 1866. 

Bisnor, Stated Clerk. 


— 


The Lord's Supper at a Moravian Mis- 
sion Station. 


A resident in Jamaica gives, in a mis- 
sionary periodical, says one of our foreign 
exchanges, a description of Moravian Mis- 
sion work in that Island. We extract a 
passage: 

In Moravian congregations the Lord's 
Supper is observed every eighth week. 
This was the day for commemorating the 
Redeemet’s death. To this service the 
afternoon was devoted. There was much 
in the order of it to engross the attention 
aud to interest the feeiings of a stranger. 
The communion was free and open, there 
being present both members of Baptist 
vhurches and adherents of the Church of 
England As in all Moravian congrega- 
tions, the brethren occupied one side of 
the church, the sisters the other; and the 
dixparity of their numbers was not very 
considerable. All of either sex, geting 
both the missionary and his wife, were 
clothed in white, sisters of the fuirer volour 
wearing, as a covering for the head, small 
clo-e-fitting caps, without hats or bonnets, 
and the black and coloured sisters white 
handkerchiefs, after the fashion of the 
country. The service was simple, lively, 
aud solemn, the only form of words being 
the words of Scripture in the record of the 
institution. Instead of common leavened 
bread, the unleavened wafer is used, served 
in oblong pieces from a silver chalice. 
This is carried by the pastor's wife, who 
follows her husband as he walks round 
from seat to seat of the communicants. As 
he approaches, all on a particular seat rise 
to their feet, and as he breaks the bread 
receive it from him standing. The bread 
is not at once eaten by each communicant, 
but held in the hand until all are served. 
The pastor then returns to the table, 
and taking the bread himself, pronounces 
the words, “Take, eat, and so on, when 
all simultaneously participate. Having 
done so, the whole congregation kneels 
dowa, and remains for some time in silent 
prayer. The wine is then distributed, 
poured from a plain decanter into a small 
goblet, and handed in the same manner as 
the bread, only the cup is partaken of by 
each, one by ono, as it is received. The 
time occupied by this method of distribu- 
tion in so large a congregation is consider- 
able, but it is filled up throughout by the 
singing of appropriate hymns, led at this 
service by a small melodeon, exquisitely 

rformed. The only exception to this 

t accompaniment was its use during 
the moments of silent prayer. Its soft 
symphonies, as successively they stole upon 
the ear in delicious cadences, and then al- 
most imperceptibly died away, were indeed 
most pleasing; but the effect was more 
sensuous than spiritual, and seemed hardly 
befitting the simplicity of Christian wor- 
ship. Just before the distribution of the 
symbolic elements, the attention of the 
congregation seated in the area of the 
building, and awaiting the communion of 
the symbols of the body and blood of the 
Lord, was called to a company who ap- 
peared in the gallery, the men on the 
right, and the women on the left. These 
were candidates seeking to be admitted 
into the full fellowship of the faithful. 
After kind and earnest admonitions from 
the pastor, they took their seats, and re- 
mained, for the first time in their lives, 
spectators of the solemnities which fol- 
lowed, and in which they expected ere 
long to share. The Lord’s Supper is ob- 
served with closed doors, none but commu- 
nicants being admitted during the service 
within the precincts of the church. 


— — 
Politico- Religious Aspects of Italy. 


The news from Italy is fall of interest. 
According to our correspondent, says the 
Evangelical Christendom, King Victor Em- 
manuel, as he advances in life, begins to 
feel the superstitious terrors of the Romis’a 
Chureh get the better of his judgment, 
and to be filled with remorse for the per- 
sonal and political offences of his past life. 
Hence, it is said, the recent attempts at 
reconciliation with Rome, which might 
have been successful but for the blind ob- 
stinacy of the men who are around the 
Pope, and for which the political and reli- 
gious reformers of Italy alike give them 
their thanks. Inthe meantime a spirit of 
persecution has been stirred up against 

rsous of the Reformed faith all over 

taly; aud the priests are every where ex- 
erting themselves to bring up their flocks 
to the polling-booth in the forthcomin 
elections to vote for candidates who wil 
support the cause of the Church. If a 
majority can be returned in favour of re- 
conciliation with the Church, it is thought 
they will meet with little opposition on the 
part of the King. But in the meantime 
the government proceeds with great energy 
in its work of consolidating the newly-won 
liberties of the people. The Minister of 
Instruction was lately induced to resign; 
and his successor has already given notice 
of his intention to introduce into the new 
Parliament the measure for the seculariza- 
tion of the revenues of the monasteries and 
nunneries which was so unaccountably with- 
drawn in the last session. With such pro- 
jects on foot, it is plain there never can be 
real peace between Italy and Rome. There 
is another measure in which the govern- 
ment has displayed much energy. The 
cholera made its appearance at Ancona, 
and committed d ul ravages among the 
population. The priests attempted to per- 
suade the people that this was Heaven’s 
judgment on account of the backslidings 
of the government, but the Ministers faced 
the storm, sent money and gifts to the town; 
the commander of the district shifted his 
headquarters into the heart of the infected 
city, and confidence and quiet were restored. 
It is satisfactory to add that the pestilence 
has now subsided. 


ä́ä 
— 


FAITH AND WORKS. 


A bishop of the American Epi 
Church says :—“ When I was about enter- 
ing the ministry, I was one day in conver- 
sation with an old Christian friend, who 
said, ‘You are to be ordained; when you 
are ordained, preach to sinners as you find 
them; tell them to believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and they shall be as safe as 
if they were in heaven; and then tell them 
to work like horses.’ That is an admirable 


tract in itself. It every qualit 
of a good tract. Wve have divine tru 


presented to the mind. Preach to sinners 
as you find them, to believe in the Lord. 
Jesus Christ.’ No work before, all the 
work after salvation; 7 — 
obtain the blessing, but 

cause we have obtained it.” 55 


| 
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and at 530 Broadway, New Yorn. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. — We have re- 
ceived for City Pastor's Zone — From 


Mrs. Prof. S., West Philadelphia, $4; preseri 
by every individual before he can preach | 


from the same one bundle of clothing; 
E. O. C., Philadelpbis, $1; T. E, New 
York, (special,) $2; Hon. H. D. M. 
Philadelphia, (apecial,) $12.50. 

For Missionary’s Horse From 8. 
Philadelphia, $5. 7 
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REVIVALs In THE Soura.—The reli- 
gious newspspers of the South report 
revivals of religion at vatious places. 
The churches of Thyatira and Back 
Creek, Rowan county, North Carolina, 
bave been greatly refreebed, and con- 
vorts are numerous. After a meeting 
of the Presbytery of Holston, at Bristol, 
Tennessee, the services were continued 
for days, and many souls were inquiring 
the way of life, and many professed con- 
version. ‘ 


Revivats.—In addition to the great 
revival in the church at Faggs Manor, 
in the Presbytery of Newcastle, of which 
we gave an account last week, and the 
revival in the church of Little Britain, 
of which the pastor speaks in another 
column, we have heard of a very power- 
ful work of grace in the Upper Octorara 
church; where the Rev. Mr. Rittenhouse 
is pastor,gnd where more than one hun- 
dred converts are reported; and in the 
Rev. Mr. Rutter’s church, at Chestnut 
Level, Pennsylvanis, in which there 
have been fifty converts. These churcb- 
es are in Donegal Presbytery. In the 
Newcastle Presbytery the churches at 
Brandywine Manor, (Rev. Dr. Grier’s,) 
at Upper West Nottingham, (Rev. Mr. 
Gamble’s,) and at Centreville, (Rev. D. 
W. Moore’s,) have been greatly refresh- 
ed, and many souls are rejoicing in a 
new-born hope in Christ, the Saviour. 


— — 
THE CHURCH AND SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS. 


ITHIN the recollection of old peo- 

ple, what may be termed a better 
habit, prevailed among Presbyterians in 
regard to parental training and the re-. 
ligious discipline of the young, and par- 
ticularly in requiring them to accom- 
pany their parents and guardians to the 
public worship of God It was custom- 
ary then to see the family pew occupied 
by the children. We need not say, by 
way of information, that it is far less 
common now. The heads of households 
then exercised authority in enjoining 
this duty, without consulting the opin- 
ions and whims of children as to what 
they liked and disliked; whilst now the 
children rule, and dictate what they 
will do, or stubbornly resist. We hear 
them insist that they take no pleasure 
in attending to public worship, because 

it wearies them, and does them no good 

to listen to sermons which they do not 
understand. In this they are too often 
encouraged by others who should kuow 
better; and we have frequently heard it 
alleged that it is a hardsbip to insist 
upon their attendance when it is 80 
contrary to their inelination, and they 
can derive so little benefit from ser- 
mons. It seems to be forgotten that 
the distaste for religion manifests itself 
at a very early age, and amusement 
and play on God’s holy day would be 
preferred as more congenial, and that it 
is this very carnal opposition to good 
that should be most resolutely counter- 
acted by the conscientious parent. To 
give way to it, is virtually to abandon 
the child to his own wayward will, 
with the certainty that he will utterly 
cast off the fear of God. Even admit- 
ting that the child may hear many ser- 
mons which he does not understand, is 
it likely that he will be better able to 
comprehend by habitual neglect of the 
preaching of the word? Has not God 
ordained these means of grace; and 
may it not be expected that his blessing 
on them will be more certainly found 
by those who wait upon them, than by 
those who turn their back upon them? 


5 AVING never chanced to see the 


— 


— — 


THE TEST OATH IN MISSOURI. 


oath prescribed by the new Con- 
stitution of the State of Missouri, com- 
monly called the “preacher's oath,” we 
have refrained from speaking of it, and 
do not now wish to be considered as 
speaking of its particular provisions, but 
of it solely as a test of office. It is enough 
for our present purpose to know that by 
the Constitation of Missouri an oath 
bed by the State is to be taken 


the gospel, or officiate as a minister of 
Christ. The taking of this oath to the 

tate is, therefore, made a condition of 

e exercise of the ministerial office in 
any, of the public functions of that office. 

When General Rosecrans a few years 
ago issued a military order prescribing 
an oath as a qualification for member- 
ship in any ecclesiastical court, we pro- 
tested st it as an infringement of 
the liberty which had always belonged 
to charch courts in this country. But 
whatever excuse might be offered for 
this regulation, growing out of the mili- 
tary necessities of the times, there cer- 
tainly can be no such plea entered in 
behalf of the oath now demanded by the 
State. Test oaths are universally tbe 
resort of weakness, or of despotism, and 
history is full of testimonies which prove 
their utter and constant worthlessness. 
In this case the oath is made obli- 
gatory upon particular classes, among 
which the clergy are the most promi- 
nent. Its odious and unequal charac- 
ter is likely to make it entirely inop- 
erative, and if we are correctly in- 
formed, the provision will probably 
remain only as a monument of the 
folly into which men may be betrayed 
when they bend to the passions of the 
hour, instead of adhering to those well- 
ascertained and fundamental principles 
of right which have been established 
after centuries of experience, and often- 
times after much sore and bitter trial. 
We are glad to know that at least 


one elder of our Church (Mr. C. D. 


Drake, of St. Louis,) understood suffi- 


ciently the principles upon which the 


State Constitution ought to have been 


founded, and to which the Presbyterian 
Church has ever adhered, to oppose this 
provision when it was under discussion 
in the Convention of the State of Mis- 
souri. 


The great objection to this oath is 


that it is necessarily and flagrantly in- 
consistent with the true relations be- 
tween the Church and the State, as 
held by all parties in our land until the 
present time. 
State are doubtless both institutions of 
God. They have equal anghority, but 
their authority must be exerted in dif- 
ferent spheres, and unto different ends. 
“Neither the visible Church,” says Dr. 
Breckinridge in his “ Knowledge of God 
Subjectively Considered,” “nor the civil 
power can have any duty, either toward 
God or itself, more clear and transcen- 
dent than that each 
itself to its own obvious sphere—each 
regarding the other as the ordinance of 
the common Father and God of both.” 
The spiritual freedom and independence 
of the Church is a precious right of the 
Church, never to be given up, and never 
violated by the State. without disastrous 
consequences. 
Missouri bas said that the Church shal! 
exist in Missouri only by ber permission. 
She sits in jadgment upon the competency 
of bishops, priests, pastors, and elders, 
and gives leave to spiritual persons to 
pass to the fulfilment of their epiritual 
functions. 
tain permission of the civil power to 
exercise these spiritual functions, sbe 
visits them with penalties, with fine and 
imprisonment, and prohibits them from 
further utterance of the gospel within 
her limits. Whatever glosses, then, may 
be put upon the subject, it is plain that 
no man can preach Christ's gospel in 
the State without first receiving the 
imprimatur of the civil power. 


The Church and the 


should confine 


But the civil power in 


And when they fail to ob- 


It is gratifying to see that all classes 


of citizens in that State are gradually 
coming to the conviction that this part 
of their new constitution is a great mis- 
take. The Hon. B. Gratz Brown, United 
Senator from Missouri, and leader of the 
radical Republicans of that State, has 
addressed a letter to Governor Fletcher 
of that State, in which he uses the fol- 
lowing words: 


“ For my own part, I feel it right to say 


to you that I am not one of those who be. 


It is a virtual questioning of the Divine 
wisdom, that a more eligible method 
may be devised, and one better adapted 
to childish tastes. If the Sabbath-school 
is presumed to be this method, it be- 
comes, instead of an auxiliary, an an- 
tagonist tothe Church. It is much to 
be feared that the opinion has become 
100 prevalent among Sabbath-school 
teachers; that the Sabbath-school is bet- 
ter adapted to children than the regular 
ordinances of the Church, and that they 
act on this principle. It is alleged that 
it is too much to expect children to 
take their places in the pew with their 
parents after the exhausting duties of 
the school, and hence that it is reason- 
able that they should be exempt. This 
How are the 
children ever to acquire a love for the 
public preaching of the gospel, if they 
are permitted to spend the time thus 
devoted to a sacred duty in idleness, 
in staying at home, or while their pa- 
rents are at church, in walking the 
streets? No good has resulted from it, 
but much evil, by preventing the forma- 
tion of associations and attachments to 
the church of their fathers, which would 
keep them in the way of receiving 


is a fearful conclusion! 


spiritual benefit. 


Some one, presuming, no doubt, that 
he was doing God service, bas taught 
children to dislike the Church and to 
prefer the school, by putting into their 
mouth a lament, of which the following 


is a specimen: 
“To Sunday-school | love to go 
But not to church, up stairs 


The sermons are so very long, 
So very long the prayers. 


“And so I swing my little feet, 
And move my bands about, 
And wish, and wish, and wish again 
The church would soon be out.” 


This looks very like a systematic at- 
tempt to do mischief, and parents who 
are anxious for the spiritual welfare of 
their children may well take warning. 
May not a partial remedy be adopted 
by abandoning the two-session system 
in the Sabbath-school, and having but 
one during the day? This would enable 
both the teachers and the scholars to 
wait on God’s ordinances with a fresher 
and less wearied feeling. So important 
do we regard it that children should be 
trained to the habit of attending to the 
regular service in the church, that we 
advise parents to insist upon it at all 
hazards. Thus alone they can train 
up a child in the way he should go. 


lieve the present Constitution to be a per- 
fect instrument, and I shall be glad to see 
it amended in several important respects 
at as early a day as practicable; and espe. 
cially in ull those respects that place limita- 
tions upon the right of suffrage predicated 
on distinctions of race and colour, and that 
undertake to re-establish in our land the 
connestion between Church and State, and 
use the power of the latter to purge the 
former, through the instrumentality of test 
oaths. I am devoted to civil and religious 
liberty on principle, and cannot consent to 
violations of either, no matter how dear 
they may be to the ruling prejudices of the 
time; and it is the initial of such infrac- 
tions that should be opposed, fur when once 
hedged about by other interests, and con- 
nected even in imagination with the reten- 
tion of political power, they become difficult 
to uproot. What is required by the State 
to-day as a qualification for preaching, ma 
to-morrow be further extended as a qualifi- 
cation for worship; and the State, under- 
taking to say who may worship publicly 
and who may not, might go a step further, 
requiring to worship, and prescribing 
the mode of that worship. There is no 
assurance against such ending, except the 
repression of such beginning. Standing, 
as I do, for entire, absolute liberty of con- 
science — for a total severance between 
Church and State—for the right of each 
man to approach God, in behalf of himself 
or others, without any civil control or inter- 
position, I cannot find it.compatible with 
such principles to endorse the imposition of 
test oaths upon ministers and priests, as 
such, in their religious capacity. They 
should stand before the law as all other 
men, responsible for their evil deeds, whe- 
ther of word or action, as you or I stand 
responsible 

This letter of Senator Browu was in- 
tended to accompany another letter, 
addressed to Governor Fletcher by the 
Rev. Henry A. Nelson, pastor of a 
church in St. Louis, and the leading 
minister of the New-school Presbyterian 
Church in Missouri; and in this letter 
the same sentiments are as distinctly 
and forcibly expressed Dr. Nelson 
says: 

“I claim no exemption from responsi- 
bility to the State fur all my actions on 
account of my ministerial character. If I 
do any disloyal act or say any disloyal word 
in my pulpit, or elsewhere, arrest me as 
promptly, and punish me as severely as any 
other culprit. Take me even from ‘the 
horns of the altar. But I do not admit 
the right of the State to impose upon me 


any oath, or any thing else whatsoever, as 


a qualification for an office which the State 
does not confer, and has no right to control. 
This, I say, although the oath is one which 
I can take, and have taken as a qualification 
for the exercise of the right of suffrage and 


for the civil office which I hold, stknow- 
right of the State to regulate 
relations. If I take it as a 
miuister, I shall be obliged to do so with 
public protest against it as a wrongful exac- 
tion of a civil power to whith I have bee 
entirely faithful and dutiful, which it is my 
leasure to serve and defend against 
orms of disloyalty, but which it is pecu- 
liarly painful to me to find violating my 
sacredest liberty. In regard to those minis. 
ters who cannot truly take that oath, who 
have by word or deed manifested sympath 
with the rebellion, I have this to say—lIf 
they have not been found so dangerous 
during the prevalence of rebellion in the 
State as to require their expulsion or arrest 
by the military power, now that the danger 
is past and the power of the rebellion no 
longer exists, I cannot make it seem manly 
to drive them from the State or from their 
profession. If being unable to take the 
oath, they leave their profession and go 
into any secular business, I cannot see that 
their influence will be less dangerous to the 
State than if left in their present position ; 
and if they continue to preach, and are 
arrested and imprisoned, the State will, I 
think, appear to be punishing them not for 
their disloyalty, but for preaching the gos- 
pel. Certainly they could be exempt from 
all punishment by simply refraining from 
preaching. Is it necessary—is it well, to 
put our State Government in this attitude’ 
[ feel very confident that if our Convention 
had been sitting after the surrender of Lee 
and Johnston, it would not have inserted 
such a provision. I am sure that many 
who voted for the Constitution as a whole, 
exceedingly regretted that this provision is 
in it. I am very confident that an amend- 
ment striking out this provision, if now 
submitted to the people, would be adopted 
by a large majority.” | 
Letters such as these, and the iuflu- 
ence of those who have been for a long 
time committed to opposition to this 
provision of the State Constitution, must 
exercise a decided influence; and we are 
confident that along time will not elapse 
ere the churches in Missouri will be de- 
livered from this unfortunate attempt 
upon their liberty as churches of Christ. 


A New Hoéprrat.—We direct atten- 
tion to a communication in another 
column, advocating the gstablishment 
of a Presbyterian Hospital in Philadel- 
phia. We hope the proposition will be 
kindly entertained and seriously con- 
sidered. It is a work which ought to 
secure the generous aid and hearty 
sympathy of all Presbyterians. 


Irems rnou Sour Retierovus 
Newspapers — We copy the following 
items of news from various religious 
newspapers of the South:—The Rev. B. 
T. Lacy bas accepted a call to the Pres- 
byterian church in Wytheville, Virginia. 
—The Rev. Dr. Eagleton, of Murfrees- 
boro’, Tennessee, who was silenced, two 
months ago, by the military authorities, 
has been allowed to preach again.—The 
Theological Seminary at Columbia, South 
Carolina, is to be re-opened on the Ist of 
November.—Seven students are in at- 
tendance upon the lectures at the Union 
Theological Seminary, Prince Edward, 
Virginia, and more are expected after the 
meeting of the Synod of Virginia.—The 
two Presbyteries of Holston, in Tennes- 
see (Old-school and United Synod) have 
been united. 

For the Presbyterian. 
A VOICE FROM THE PAR SOUTH. 


Messrs. Editors—The following is 
taken from the letter of a ministerial 
brother and pastor in the far South—a 
brother well known and greatly beloved 
—one who was Southern born, and who 
bas spent his whole ministerial life in 
the region from which he writes. 

“T have had bat one belief in reference 
to secession—that it was a great sin against 
God, the most gigantic of erimes toward 
men, and no man can cite a deed of my 
hand, a syllable of my lips, during all these 
years, which could be interpreted into ap- 
probation of the Confederaey. . . Hold. 
ing as I have ever done to the criminal 
nature of the attempt to destroy our be- 
loved country, I have had no more 
nor lot in the Southern General Assembly, 
organized under and upholding that at- 
tempt, than yourself. Not a Presbytery 
nor Synod ever have | attended since se- 
cession, solely on that ground. The Stated 
Clerk of Presbytery wrote to me that Pres- 
bytery disapproved of my thus absenting 
myself. I replied that I in all things re- 
cognized the authority of Presbytery, and 
would humbly and patiently submit to 
whatever Presbytery saw fit to do in re- 
gard to me; but that on conscientious 
grounds I neither had attended, nor ever 
would attend any church court held in 
connection with the Confederacy. This 
movement is a sinful one; God helping 
me, | will have nothing whatever to do 
with it. That was my creed from the out- 
set. . That all Christians—all men, 
Christians pr not—will ultimately come to 
regard the great crime in its true light, I 
have not the least doubt. Meanwhile may 
God enable us all to feel, think, speak, and 
act with such holy temperance in the mat- 
ter, as will most speedily accomplish that 
re- uniou of the hearts of the people of God 
in this country, without which any mere 
political re-union is an empty shell, fragile 
to every touch. If, in these hurried 
lines, you can see any thing interesting to 
friends North, you are at liberty to use 
them as you think fit. My opportunities 
for conferring with brethren have been very 
limited, yet it may give importance to what 
I have said of myself, to say that mine has 
been the position of many others of the 
brethren, in this and other Southern States, 
many more than is supposed. 

It may be interesting to know that 
this excellent brother has retained his 
important pastorate throughout the war, 
labouring steadily and successfully, not- 
withstanding the defection of some, who 
could not brook his persistent refusal to 
pray for the success of the South, or to 
do any thing, in or out of the pulpit, 
which could be construed into sympathy 
with the Southern movement. 

N. C. B. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


Mr. J. OC. Melintock, of the last Senior 
Class in the Westerg Theological Seminary, 
was ordained to the work of the gospel 
ministry, and installed pastorof the Mount 
Vl-osant church, Henry county, Iowa, on 
Monday, September 18th, by the Presby- 
tery of lowa. 

he pastoral relation between the Rev. 
D. P. Lowary and the church of Freedom, 
Pennsylvania, bas been dissolved. The 
church of Beaver, which has grown greatly 
under the labours of Mr. Lowary, now re 
quires his entire pastoral services. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Leighton Wilson’s post 
office is Maysville, South Carolina. 

The Rev. A. W. Miller, formerly of 
Petersburg, Virginia, has a call 
to Charlotte, North Carolina. 

The Rev. Robert Edgar having taken 
charge of the Presbyterian church at 
Nicholson, Pennsylvania, correspondents 
will please address him accordiggly. 

The ral relation between the Rev. 
8. P. Dillon and the church at Hanover, 
Illinois, was dissolved by the Presbytery of 
Rock River on 28th September. Corres- 

ts will ad him at 448 


est Sixth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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OUR LONDON OORRESPON DENCE. 


London, Sept 16, 1865. 

Mesers. Editors —The cattle-plague 
has destroyed but a comparatively smal! 
portion of animals in England and Scot- 
land, although individual losses are very 
severe. The Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion have inaugurated a compensation 
fund, to meet in part the losses of the 
cow- and dairymen in and around 
the metropolis. Ags a class, these per- 
sons are very deserving and worthy; 
and their ts, men and women, 
who go around the different milk-walks, 
are remarkable for cleanliness of per- 
son and dress. The men look rather 
“funny,” as they wear, as an over- 
garment, a white smock, reaching down 
to the ankles. Most of the milk-women 
of London are Welsh girls, singularly 
stout and raddy; while the bakers are 
made up—probably are about equally 
made up—of English, Scotch, and Ger- 
mans; and last, not least, the apple- 
women and the orange-girls in the 
streets, are, I may boldly say, invaria- 
bly of the Celtic-Irish class and family. 
“Katie, dear, how are you to-day?— 
can you recommend your apples and 
pears?” “Och, then,” says Judy, with 
a twinkle in her eye, and a rather puz- 
zled look at your sudden adoption of 
the familiar brogue, “Och, then, your 
Honour, there niver were swaler or 
betther apples and pears under the sun.“ 

Notwithstanding alarming reports from 
the county of Donegal, and affections of 
some cattle from another form of dis- 
‘ease, Ireland has escaped, as yet, from 
the cattle pest. But another kind of 
“pest” is beginning to show itself in 
what is so well known in the United 
States under the name of Fenianism, 
the object being to annex “Erin the 
green” Jo the United States. The 
midnight drilling of men, the mani- 
festations at Cork, and elsewhere, of 
a bitter spirit against England, the 
songs about putting “the green above 
the red“ i. e., the red flag and cross of 
St. George, depressed and drooping, be- 
neath the green silk banner of Hibernia; 
the rumours of large numbers of dis- 
banded Irish soldiers landing secretly 
in the south and west—these have lat- 
terly attracted some attention. The 
Irish Government has been calmly vigi- 
lant. Through the police, which is now 
a drilled and powerful milifary,force of 
eleven thousand men, as well doubt- 
less from pretended Fenians, who were 
foremost apparently in zeal, while all 
the while discovering pass-words, plans, 
and designs—through these sources of 
information the authorities have obtain- 
ed a correct knowledge of the nature, 
designs, and extent of the conspiracy. 
A number of vessels of war have been 
stationed recently off the western coast, 
so that no armed men may land in 
those regions. To-day there is a little 
more credence given to Fenianism as a 
reality, as we find by telegram from 
Dublin that the office of a newspaper 
which has been the organ of the Fe- 
nians, was suddenly entered by the 
Dublin police, the contents of the es- 
tablishment, including printing-preases, 
taken away, and quite a number of 
Fenians in council ingloriously led off 
to prison. 

This movement is not likely, in any 
respect, to succeed. The mass of the 
people are under the influence of the 
Irish Romanist prelates and priests, and 
these, as well as they may towards such 
a levelling party, denounce Feviavism 
from the altars. More than this, the 
party is made up of vain and weak 
young men, and have no proper leaders. 
I believe they are not numerous, how- 
ever noisy they may occasionally be, 
and that they, like Ribbon-men Defen- 
ders, Thresbers, Hearts of Oak, and 
Hearts of Steel, of by-gone days, will 
speedily be made to feel their powerless- 
ness. There is no desire in the govern- 
ment to exercise severity, while at the 
same time firmness, decision, and swift 
retribution will mark the policy adopted. 
Lord Palmerston, who is now in his 
eighty-second year, was to have been 
publicly entertained this month by a 
concourse of political parties, as the 
guest of the important city of Bristol. 
Great were the expectations, and mul- 
tiplied the preparations, when a sudden 
illness intervened—the approach, it was 
said, of another fit of the gout, which 
has so much become bereditary amongst 
the upper ten thousand. Lord Derby’s 
father was a martyr to it for years, and 
ultimately died from its fatal assault on 
the vital organs. Lord Derby himself 
is often a great sufferer from gout; 
when I last saw and heard him in the 
House of Lords, it was immediat 
after a fit of that malady, and he look 
greatly shattered and aged. But “our” 
Palmerston—the nation’s popular states- 
men—seems, in times past at least, to 
have got over its attacks more speedily, 
and re-entering the House of Commons, 
after the absence of ten days or a fort- 
night—his elasticity of constitution 
enables him to resume his nightly atten- 
dance, continued steadily over it five, and 
sometimes seven hours. He has been 
a very temperate men; he loves field 
sports and the heath, green meadow, 
stream, and forest. Instead of retiring, 
as many others do, to drink wine in the 
dining-room every night of the session, 
he retires at nine o’clock, and has a 
dish of tea, with bread and butter. It 
is reported that his present affection is 
of a new form, and that be is so ill that 
he has to be lifted out of and into bed 
in a blanket. If so, and if the disease 
is one of slow yet dangerous character; 
even if it should remove, for some time 
before he finally has to realize the 
Horatian and gloomy picture, 

« Linquenda tellus et placens uxor,” 


Mr. Gladstone will at once be the 
real and recognized leader of the Lib- 
eral party in the House of Commons. 
The Rev. Doctors Vaughan, Raleigh, 
and Smith, after their return from 
America, have been entertained at 
breakfast by the Committee of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and 
Wales. Each member of the deputation 
addressed the company as to what had 
been said and done on the other side of 
the Atlantic. But no publicity was 
permitted to be given of the proceed- 
ings. “Acting,” says the Christian 
World, “what we must hold to be a 
needlessly timid and most unwise poli- 
cy, the meeting was made rigidly pri- 
vate, though every member of the 
Union bad just as much right to know 
what the deputation had to say as those 
who were present. Besides, these hall 
and corner meetings, in relation to pub- 
lie questions, are simply useless, if not 
positively mischievous.” While there 
is some reason for these animad ver- 
sions, I presume that the breakfast 
meeting, and the free interchange of 
communication between the deputies 
and the Committee was intended to 
prepare the way for full and thorough 


statements, to be made publicly at the 


October meeting of the Congregational 
Union. 

The Evangelical Alliance has been 
inviting its members throughout the 
kingdom to meet for conference in the 
im town of Hall, in Yorkshire. 
Lord Calthorpe is the Vice-President of 
the British organization, succeeding the 
lamented Sir C. E. Eardley; and a 
goodly number of the old, as well as the 
new members of the Alliance.will be 
gathered together. Nevertheless, while 
there is rather a heartless saying, whe- 
ther applied to public men, or to mem- 
bers of the inner circles, of family and 
social life, “ Nobody is missed,” it is not 
possible to attend a meeting of the Alli- 
ance in 1865, and not “miss” many of 
those who in 1846 formed, with Ameri- 
can brethren, an imposing band, in 
Freemasons’ Hall, London. John Hen- 
derson, of Park, Glasgow, Scotland, was 
some twelve or eighteen months ago 
thought to be dying; bat while’ he has 
rallied, his extreme age will shut him 
out from the excitement of daily public 
gatherings. And, looking around, Bunt- 
ing, Farmer, and many others will not 
be seen. Heaven,“ it used to be said, 
“is growing rich with the spoils of 
earth.” Let us realize this when to 
our loved ones God says—it may be in 
rapid succession—“ Come up higher;” 
and let us rejoice in it also, when one 
by one public witness-bearers, cham- 
pions for truth, and true “sons of 
peace,” are gathered into the assembly 
of the immortals. 


The extreme Rubrical and Ritu- 
alistic party in the English Church 
seems to be constantly jncreasing, and 
sacerdotal robes are more and more 
adopted. At a recent consecration of a 
new church in Shoreditch, the Bishop 
of London, on entering and walking 
towards the vestry, was met by a body 
of clergy robed in the new ecclesiastical 
millinery—the revival, they say, of 
what was allowed even in the days of 
Edward VI.--the rubric unrepealed. 
They also had bunches of flowers. The 
Bishop was very stern, while yet, like 
himself, very calm. He said, Gentle- 
men, I expect the ministers of this dio- 
cese to wear the dress of English cler- 
gymen; and I require that these addi- 
tional vestments be taken off, otherwise 
I cannot proceed.”. The Bishop, look- 
ing toward the communion-table, (“AL 
TAR” is the Churchman’s title, because 
he believes in a real sacrifice being 
offered in the Eucharist,) saw that im- 
mediately behind was a tablet, on 
which were figures both of Christ and 
the Virgin. These also, with great 
sternness, he commanded to be taken 
away, or rather exacted a written prom- 
ise that they should be removed. After 
this scene the service was gone through 
with, entirely choral, and with incense 
burned at certain periods. Against this 
last the Bishop said nothing. He 
seems, however, to have made up his 
mind to resist, if be cannot put down 
this new advance Romeward. His 
task is a difficult one; and it is a sign 
of the times, that the Bishop’s condact 
has been disapproved of by the Higb- 
church papers, including the Guardian, 
which may be considered as the organ 
of the Bishop of Oxford. I do not 
think that Dr. Wilberforce would him- 
self adopt or sanction these novelties, 
hut he is High,” while Tait is “ Broad,” 
and he takes care to give his “brother” 
a rap upon the knuckles. The state of 
matters looks dark as bearing on the 
future, but ultimately the good will tri- 
umpb, and the Establishment will be 
broken up /rom internal convulsions. 
An indignant nation demands its full. 


The British Association sometimes 
bas had applied to its members the 
title of “the Gipsies of Science,” not 
merely because every year they choose 
a fresh town for their professional, gath- 
erings, but also because, as a public 
writer bas expressed it, Not a little of 
this so-called ‘science’ is quits as inter- 
est-wortby as the fortune-telling stories 
of the red-hooded, swarthy tribe that 
hover around our rural haunts.” The 
meeting this year was held at Birming- 
ham, and occasional excursions were 
made by the members into the coal- 
mining districts, and, among other 
places, to Lichfield, where they saw 
many relics of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
whose statue, as I have seen it, (with 
characteristic scenes in his history iv 
alto relievo, on the four sides of the 
base,) stands in the market, in front 
of the tall house in which he was born. 
Professor Philips, as the President of 
the Association, opened the proceedings 
before a noble assembly, by a general 
survey of the advancement of the 
sciences of astronomy, meteorology, 
chemistry, and geology. As to the lat- 
ter, he admitted that many profound 
secrets remain to be discovered with 
regard to the age of human beings on 
this earth, and as to the relations and 
developments of various orders of ani- 
mals since primeval times. 

Dr. Hunt and bis anthropological 
friends, who are somewhat reckless in 
their expressed contempt over ordinary 
teachings and opinions as to the age of 
the race, have by a small majority ob- 
tained sanction for the formation of a 
section, to be solely devoted to their 
pet theories. The position of the negro 
came up, and Dr. Crawford and others 
meintained that he is but a link be- 
tween the ape and humanity, and that 
in fact all men have been developed 
from the ape species. Their opinions 
were combatted by Sir H. Rawlinson, 
(the Nineveh explorer,) and other dis- 
tinguished men. Mr. Conway, from 
America, spoke perhaps ‘‘a leetle“ too 
strongly as to the “abilities” of the 
negro, even thoagh he backed his opin- 
ion by telling the Association that he 
had lived four-and-twenty years in the 
Southern States. 

In the ethnological section a paper 
was read, entirely ignoring the revealed 
history of the creation, and describing 
the condition of man, when be first ap- 
peared’ on earth, as feeble and almost 
helpless. Professor Rawlinson protested 
against the theory expressed. 

Addresses were afterwards delivered 
upon geological investigations, Alpine 
ascents, mechanical inventions, the pat- 
ent laws and copyright, the poor laws 
and infanticide, polar expeditions, and 
the like. The exploration of Palestine 
oceupied much of the attention of the 
Association. My own impression is 
that the expense will be immense as 
compared with the value of the discov- 
eries made. It is very true that arche- 
ology, in connection with Assyria and 
Lower Egypt, have yielded up precious 
relics and rich instruction; but it seemed 
to me, when the public meeting that 
inau the movement was held in 
London, that even Dean Stanley was 
not very sanguine, and Dr. Alford, Dean 
of Canterbury, while speaking admirably 
in commendation of the investigation, 
was less so. I should be glad to find 
myself mistaken in results that would 


| vindionte such language as follows:— 
“The soil of Palestine must be rich in 
treasure; it covers arms, weapons, me- 
morials of long generations, which will 
throw a flood of light upon the domes- 
tic, social, and religious life of the Jews, 
and illustrate many a passage from the 
sacred volume. * * * There are the 
vast quarries under the hill of Zion, 
where the enormous stones were dug 
and fashioned, of which the temple was 
built; there are the old wells and pools, 
choked up with rubbish; there are sub- 
terranean passages, vaults, &c., in which 
thousands of Jews hid themselves from 
the fury of the Roman soldiers, when 
the imperial eagle pounced upon her 
prey. * * * Who can tell but that in 
some strong chest, and therefore not 
much injured from the thorough exclu- 
sion of the air, a perfect copy of the 
Holy Scriptures may be found? Such 
a discovery would be worth a nation’s 
revenue. The report of a scientific ex- 
ploration of Palestine will immeasurably 
surpass in interest the mysterious story 
of the Egyptian sphinx and the Assy- 
rian winged-bull. Egypt and Assyria 
may rest content with being second and 
third; the land of Israel must be first.” 

The cholera, so deadly at Constanti- 
nople as to have destroyed sixty thou- 
sand persons, has not as yet reached 
our shores. The heat of the weather 
has this month been greater than ever 
known, but the mortality is much lower 
than in July. 

The harvest is now safe, even in the 
remote and mountain districts. Hops, 
green crops, and vegetables generally, 
will yield splendidly. The wheat har- 
vest is below the average, and the high 
price of flesh meat is unparalleled. 

The Conference of Christians at Perth 
is reported at length in this week’s 
Revival. Dr. Horace Bonar was one of 
the speakers. At Glasgow, the Lord 
Provost (M. Blackee) presiding, a pub- 
lic tea was given to Richard Weaver, 
and other evangelistic labourers in that 
city. Colportage, as to good books and 
tracts, is now most successful in Scot- 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Wasaineron Cirr, D. C. Sept. 25, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—I have been for years 
an interested and instructed reader of 
the Presbyterran. Indeed, though Vr 
no means old, I remember with what 
pleasure, in the days of my boyhood, 
its columns were peruséd. Long may 
the Presbyterian continue to exert a 
healthful influence, not alone within the 
limits of the Church, to whose inter- 
ests it is more especially devoted, but 
throughout our highly favoured land, to 
whose religious literature it so largely 
contributes. 

It has occurred to me, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, that a brief review of the pro- 
gress, at the seat of government, of 
that branch of the Presbyterian family 
which your journal represents, might 
not be unprofitable or unwelcome to 
your readers. 

You are aware that the church known 
at Washington as the “New York 
Avenue Presbyterian,” was the result 
of a union of the F Street and Second 
churches, the former under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. Dr. Gurley, the latter 
under that of the Rev. Dr. Eckard. 
The greatly augmented populction of 
this city at the time of which I write, 
made it apparent that the buildings in 
which these congregations worshipped 
were so contiguous to each other, as to 
forbid the hope of a degree of advance- 
ment beyond what each had already 
attained. The congregations, there- 
fore, wisely determined to combine 
their interests, Dr. Gurley becoming the 
pastor of the united church, and Dr. 
Eckard accepting a Professor’s chair at 
Lafayette College, the duties of which 
he still acceptably performs. Whilst I 
am constrained, Messrs. Editors, to 
admit the absence of any special evi- 
dences of the Divine presence, I am 
happy to record the fact that, in things 
temporal, prosperity to a gratifying 
degree has marked the course of 
what thus became the New York 
Avenue church. The gospel is faith- 
fully preached, the congregation is large 
and attentive, and the people willing 
and accustomed, I may say, to do lib- 
eral things for Christ and his kingdom 
upon earth. 

In the south part of the metropolis 
is located the Seventh Street church, to 
which, as pastor elect, the Rev. Mr. 
Campbell is ministering with accept- 
ance, and, it is hoped, with encouraging 
success. The congregations are gradu- 
ally increasing, and renewed zeal is 
manifested in Sabbath-school instruction. 

In the east portion of the city is 
established the Capitol Hill church, 
whose under-shepherd is the Rev. Mr. 
Chester. This enterprise, not quite two 
years in existence, flourishes beyond 
the expectations of its most sanguine 
friends. The difficulty which this bishop 
and his flock now experience is, to pro- 
vide accommodations for those anxious 


their lot has been cast. 

I come now to notice a movement in 
Presbyterian Church Extension in Wash- 
ington, which, as the most recent, but 
by no means the least important, claims 
the almost undivided attention of our 
people. The North Presbyterian church 
is rapidly attaining to complete success. 
The building, which it is expected will 
be ready for occupancy on the Ist of 
November next, is, in an architectural 
sense, well appointed. No extravagance 
has been exhibited in its construction, 
bat at the same time the committee, 
under whose supervision it is, have 
determined that it shall be reared, as far 
as pecuniary resources will permit, with 
an eye to durability and taste. The 
Rev. Mr. Fox, the committee’s represen- 
tative. is labouring with unceasing dili- 
gence, commending himself and his 
work to the favourable consideration of 
the people. May that which is richer 
than all beside, the blessing of the 
Highest, succeed the work here attempt- 
ed in his name. 

Just here I ought to commend to the 
notice of your readers the energy of the 
congregation to which the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor ministers in Georgetown, hard 
by this city. This charch has within 
the past year erected a chapel, intended 
for congregational use, at a point central 
and more accessible to the people of the 
place. The building is in style unique, 
yet inviting, and is creditable in all par- 
ticulars to the liberality and judgment 
of those engaged in its coastraction. 

I cannot close this hastily pre 
communication without incidentally ad- 
verting to the gratification afforded the 
Protestants of Washington by a recent 
visit from the Rev. Theodore Monod, as 
representative of the Evangelical Society 
of France. A meeting was held on Fri- 


day evening last, in the New York Ave- 


with him to cultivate the field where 0 
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nue church, the preliminary exercises of 
which were condueted by the Rev. Dr. 
Tustin and the Rev. Mr. Fox. Mr. 
Monod, the worthy son of an eminently 
worthy sire, interested his audience, 
higbly respectable in point of character 
and numbers, with a statement of the 
principles, purposes, and p of 
the Society whose claims he advocates. 
In a word, his address was replete with 
instruction to American Protestants,” 
and bis mission cannot fail to be pro- 
ductive of happy results. 

Hoping, Messrs. Editors, that I have 
not unduly taxed your space, or the 
attention of your readers, I am truly 
yours, 4.9. 


—— 
2 


For the Presbyterian. 


ANOTHER CHURCH DEDICATED. 
Messrs. Editors—It was my privi- 
lege, on the 21st of September, to share 
with the Presbyterian church of War- 
saw, New York, in the interest inspired 
by the dedication of their new aud beau- 
tiful sanctuary. This village is the 
shire-town of Wyoming county, and the 
new temple, required by the exigencies 
of our chfrch there, stands on the site 
occupied for nearly half a century by 
its venerable predecessor. The Rev. 
Dr. Gurley, of Washington City, D. C., 
preached the very able dedicatory ser- 
mon in the morning. It was an im- 
pressive presentation of the great symbol 
of our faith, the cross of Christ. Many 
clergymen from abroad were present, 
some of them participating in the ser- 
vices. The pastor of the church, Rev 
J. E. Nassau, after concisely recounting 


| the facts connected with the erection of 


the new building, led the large congre- 
gation in the dedicatory prayer. 

It seems that it has been about a year 
and a half since the edifice was com- 
menced; that it has been finished with- 
out the slightest mishap, and was dedi- 
cated without apy pecuniary incum- 
brance. It cost about $17,000, and 
fands to meet all demands were pro- 
vided by the members of this enterpris- 
ing church, and by generous friends 
who felt an interest in it. The building, 
eighty-five feet long by forty-five broad, 
was designed by A. J. Warner, Esq., 
of Rochester. The tower and spire over 
the main entrance make a shaft of one 
hundred and fifty feet. The choir-gal- 
lery in one end is slightly raised above 
the floor-level, and the pulpit at the 
other end is in a recess, lighted from 
the sky. On each side of the house 
there are six windows, which, with two 
in front, are of stained glass. The 
audience-room, which is seventy-two 
feet by forty-two, and twenty-six feet 
high, has been neatly frescoed by G. G. 
Gariboldi, of Buffalo. The pulpit and 
pews (eighty-six in number) are of black 
walnut, and the wainscotting of chest- 
nut. 

In the afternoon the Hon. Augustus 
Frank presided at an interesting re- 
union. The opening address, by the 
pastor, was a careful review of the 
history of the church since its found- 
ing in July, 1808. The Rev. Messrs. 
J. R. Page, of “the other branch,” 
C. Ray of Wyoming, and J. Jones 
of Geneseo, Hon. J. B. Skinner of 
Buffalo, and Hon. J. Fisher of Batavia, 
and several members of the church, 
followed in brief and happy remarks. 
All the exercises of the day were enli- 
vened by excellent music. A large and 
solemn assembly gathered in the eve- 
ning, in the character of a prayer-meet- 
ing, and closed the precious services of 
this memorable day amidst the hallowed 
associations of the mercy-seat. 

We are informed that on the Satur- 
day following nearly all the pews were 
rented. The Rev. Dr. S. M. Hamill, of 
New Jersey, occupied the desk on the 
Sabbath following with much accept- 
ance. The church gratefully recognize 
their prosperity hitherto as of the Divine 
favour, and sincerely desire that this 
auspicious epoch in their existence may 
prove the beginning of still brighter 
days, the earnest of spiritual blessings. 


Amicus. 
— 
; For the Presbyterian. 
“MORE MENT WHAT IS THE 
MATTER? 


Messrs. Editors—Your paper has 
recently been quite deluged with arti- 
cles proclaiming the need of “more 
men” for the work of the ministry, 
lamenting the sad falling off in the num- 
ber of candidates for the ministry, and 
even gravely proposing to make up the 
supposed insufficiency by ordaining and 
sending forth into the field unlettered 
and uneducated men. One correspon- 
dent urges the matter upon the serious 
attention of Presbyteries and Synods, 
and calls upon all pastors to search out 
the pious young men in their congrega- 
tions, and set before them the duty of 
turning their attention to the ministry. 

Now, I have no disposition to dis- 
pute the fact of the great need of “more 
men,” if we consider only the wants of 
a perishing world; but this is a prac- 
tical question, and I hope you will allow 


me to- say a few words upon it in a practi- 


cal, common-sense way. I wish todispute 
your correspondents’ statements by as- 
serting the broad and indisputable fact, 
that the Presbyterian Church has al- 
ready more ministers than she is willing 
to support; and I make bold to assert it 
as my most solemn conviction, that it 
would be altogether better for the ulti- 
mate interests of our Church, if not an- 
other minister were ordained to serve 
her until she became able or willing to 
give work and support te every com- 
petent minister already in her service. 
The spectacle which our Church now 
presents is just this. There are hun- 
dreds of her ministers, able, godly, and 
faithful, now lying idle, who are willing 
and anxious to work, and yet who can- 
not find a field of laboar that will yield 
them what they must have—a decent 
support. It is easy to talk flippantly 
about the incompetency of such men. 
They are not incompetent. It is easy 
to ask, why do they not go West to the 
frontier? They are entirely willing to 
go to preach and to labour—but not 40 
starve. If the Board of Missions wants 
men, I can name a dozen within my 
own circle of acquaintance who will go 
any where, provided you give them and 
their families a mere support. But they 
cannot go, God does not require them 
to go, and the Church ought to be 
ashamed to ask them to go upon pay 
that can by no possibility support them. 
I have no doubt that the Board of Mis- 
sions does all that it can with its pres- 
ent plans. It is the Church that is at 
fault in not supplying adequate means 
for the Board’s work. Either the Board 
should contract its work to equal its 
means, or the Church should, in some 
way or another, be brought to an ade- 
quate sense of her obligation to her own 
ministry. As it is, no minister with a 
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family, or without private means, can 
afford to enter upon the missionary 
work in our Church. If he does, the 
result is, a few years of discouraging 
labour, ended by being driven from the 
field, to join the great throng of worn- 
out or unemployed ministers. I recall 
this moment a friend of my own, who 
bas laboured for fifteen years on the 
frontier, and who now returns East, 
after selling, piece by piece, his furni- 
ture and books, to enable him to remain 
a little longer at his favourite work. 
When God's own faithful ministers are 
thus treated, does the Church deserve 
“more men!“ 

I look with no wonder or alarm at 
“the alarming decrease of candidates 
for the ministry.” How can it be 
otherwise? When young men see every 
vacant church, however small, assailed 
by forty or fifty candidates, can they 
feel that “more men” are needed? 
When they see the scheming, wire- 
pulling, and electioneering employed to 
bring ministera and vacancies together, 
is the sight very provocative of a desire 
to enter the ministry? When parents 
see how ministers are treated, and how 
their families suffer, can they have any 
heart to urge the ministry on their 
sous? When it is so evident that the 
Church will not employ the ministers she 
has, will any argument convince any 
body of the need of “more ministers?” 

Your correspondent speaks of the 
decrease of candidates as “an alarming 
fact.” Let me add another fact still 
more alarming. I am quite confident 
that, owing to the causes I have already 
mentioned, the number of ministers 
leaving the ministry for secular pur- 
suits is quite as large as the number of 
candidates seeking it, and this is likely 
to be the case in the future much more 
than now. I am now writing within 
a few minutes’ walk of two faithful, 
efficient ministers, who have, within a 
few weeks, been compelled, with bleed- 
ing hearts, to go into secular business. 

Such are the facts. Let the churches 
ponder them. Let our wise men seek 
and apply the remedy. What this 
remedy is I presume not to say. I 
should like at some future time to indi- 
cate my idea of the direction in which 
it lies. | B. 


— 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE PROPOSED FOUR YEARS’ 
COURSE. 


A paper, praying that the course of 
theological study might be extended 
from three years to four, was unanimous- 
ly adopted by the Faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and by a vote of 
the Board of Directors forwarded to the 
last General Assembly, The request 
was based on the growing demand for 
a more thorough ministerial training; as 
the increased number and the expansion 
of the studies pursued, which have been 
gradually and necessarily growing from 
the foundation of the Seminary, while 
the length of the annual term of study 
has been successively reduced, for rea- 
sons operative in all similar institutions, 
from forty to thirty-two weeks, so that 
the addition of another year would 
scarcely more than replace what was 
originally possessed. 

The Committee on Theological Semi- 
naries, by whom tke matter was ma- 
turely considered, reported the following 
resolutions on the subject, viz: 

Resolved, I. That the Assembly approve of 
the extension of the course of stady in the 
Princeton Theological Seminary from three 
years to four, agreeably to the prayer of the 
Professors of that Seminary, communicated 
through its Board of Directors; and that a 
like extension B® allowed to the other Semi- 
naries under the care of this body, provided it 
be deemed expedient by the Professors and 
Directors of those Institutions. i 

Resolved, 2. That in order to give effect to 
the above resolution, the following changes be 
made in the plan of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, viz: 

[Here the verbal changes necessary 
to this purpose are recited. | 

These resolutions (Minutes, p. 573,) 
were referred to the next General As- 
sembly, with a recommendation to the 
favourable consideration of that body; 
this being in accordance with the re- 
quirement of the plan, that any “con- 
templated additions, abrogations, altera- 
tions, or amendments, shall in every case 
be proposed at one Assembly, and not 
adopted till the Assembly of the subse- 
quent year, except by a unanimeus vote.” 

This plan of the prolongation of the 
course of study is understood to have 
received the unanimous approval of the 
Faculty of the Western Theological 
Seminary at Allegheny, and the assent 
of individual Professors at Chicago, 
though drawn up at too late a period to 
be submitted to the Faculties at Chicago 
or at Danville before the close of their 
last session. 

It would perhaps aid the Assembly 
in coming to an enlightened judgment 
in this important matter, if the Synods 
now about to meet, and the various local 
judicatories of our Church were to ex- 
press their mind regarding it. 

The term of theological study in 
Scotland, and in the United Presbyte- 
rian Church in this country, is four 
years. The demand for an extended 
course among ourselves is also shown 
by the fact that some of our Seminaries 
have already added an optional year to 
the regular curriculum. Thus, the Cata- 
logue of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary announces that “the Faculty have 
marked out a course of more advanced 
studies and exercises, through which 
they will carry such as please to spend 
a fourth year, which can be done advan- 
tageously.” And since the plan of a 
four years’ course has been projected in 
Princeton, we have learned that the 
same thing is contemplated at Andover, — 
involving the appointment of one addi- 
tional Professor, five Lecturers, and 
greatly increased endowment. The 
Princeton plan looks to no enlargement 
of the Faculty; but the institutions of 
the Presbyterian Church should surely 
keep pace, ip the facilities which they 
offer, with those of other denominations. 

The additional time can well be 
spared, and the expense involved can 
well be borne, if it will conduce to the 
more thorough and efficient training of 
the ministry. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that the four years’ course will not 
be compulsory upon students in any 
other sense than the three years’ course 
is now. It is confidently hoped that 
the advantages of an additional year of 
study can be made so apparent after a 
brief trial, that the great body of the 
students will desire to avail themselves 
of them. To this will be added, as an 
inducement, the attraction of the pro- 
posed degree. But students who are 
disinelined or unable to continue four 
years, can remain three, with advan- 
tages equal to those that they now pos- 
sess, and receive a certificate but slightly 
modified from that which is now given 
them. 


This plan will lay no restraint what- 
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ever upon Presbyteries, nor | 

their right to license, at their discretion, 
such as they judge fit at the «nd of two 


years. The proposed curriculam of 


four is no more inconsistent with 
the constitutional rule on this subject, 
than the existing curriculum of three 
years. In relation to this matter, the 
General Assembly of 1844 having under 
consideration the pledge exacted of 
beneficiaries by the Board of Educa- 
tion, requiring them to pursue @ three 
years’ course of study, made the follow- 
ing deliverance, (Minutes, p. 375:) 


Resolved, That the General Assembly are 
deeply impressed with the im of a 
thorough course of study, and 
would earnestly recommend to their y- 
teries to elevate the of ed 


and that the rule of the Board of Education 
does not conflict with the Constitution when 
it prescribes the term of study, inasmuch as 
the Constitution makes two years the short 
est time allowed to complete the course of 


theological study, but does not prescribe the 
maximum. 


In connection with this subject, the 
suggestion is ventured, whether the long 
summer vacation should not be teken 
more under the control of the Presby- 
teries to which the candidates for the 
ministry severally belong, and regarded 
more than it is as an integral part of 
the period to be devoted to the work of 
preparation. The want of a more com- 
plete practical training for the duties of 
the ministry has been deeply felt in our 
Church. This cannot, from the nature 
of the case, be provided in the Semi- 
naries. Experience ¢annot be taught 
by lectures. The sense of this has led 
to the gradual prolongation of the ‘vace- 
tion, with the view, as it is expressed 
in the Annual Catalogue of the Danville 
Seminary, of a division of the year 
into two unequal parts, of which the 
larger part shall be devoted to study 
and instruction in the Seminary, and 
the smaller part, falling into the sum- 
mer months, shall be devoted to the 
work of doing good in the distribution 
of Bibles, tracts, and religious books, 
and ih missionary labour.” Schools of 
law and medicine are in like manner 
supplemented by the practical details 
gained in a lawyer’s or doctor’s office. 

Theological students do, to a certain 
extent, seek this practical training in 
their vacations. But would not this 
be done by a greater number, and to 
greater advantage, if the Presbyteries 
took cognizance of it, and regulated it? 
and if students were held responsible 
to their Presbyteries as mach for the 
mode of spending their summer vaca- 
tion, as for their attendance upon the 
Seminary while it is in session? If 
the circumstances of the student are 
such that he must engage in some re- 
munerative occupation, let him report to 
the Presbytery the engagement which 
he proposes to make, for their sanction. 
But whether pecuniary compensation 
is an object or not, let him be required, 
under the direction of the Presbytery, 
to spend his vacation, or a considerable 
portion of it, in some such manner as 
will tend to prepare him for his future 
profession. 

How many pastors are there in the 
bounds of every Presbytery who would 
be glad to have the assistance of one, 
two, or more pious students in their 
parochial labours! They might be em- 
ployed in the visitation of families, in 
the distribution of Bibles, tracts, and 
religious volumes, in the conduct of 
prayer meetings, in Sunday-schools, in 
Sabbath afternoon appointments in the 
outskirts of the congregation, and in 
various modes of doing good, the oppor- 
tunities for which accumulate beyond 
the power of the most faithful and dili- 
gent to overtake. Association with a 
skilful pastor in the practical perform- 
ance of such duties, would be of emi- 
nent service to our young men; and the 
good accomplished by the employment 
of the entire body of our candidates for 
the ministry, in such auxiliary labours, 
for one-third of each year, would in the 

be very considerable. 

Or, if they have stadied for two 
years, they might be employed to ad- 
vantage, perhaps, in more independent 
labours. Why might not the Presby- 
tery in such cases, at their discretion, 
grant a license to preach, which should 
be strictly confiied to the Seminary 
vacation, and withdrawn at the opening 
of the next session? The student might 
thus exercise his gifts to his own emi- 
nent advantage and the good of others, 
in vacant charges or missionary fields; 
and yet would be freed from the temp- 
tation of cutting short his course of 
study, and seeking an immediate settle- 
ment, or having his attention distracted 


to study, by incessant invitations to 
reach 


There is one more point to which the 
attention of our ecclesiastical bodies is 
requested, in connection with this mat- 
ter. Might not the spring meetings of 
Presbyteries be adjusted so as to occur 
just after the close of the Seminary ses- 
sion, instead of just before it? Now, 
students are either prevented from pre- 
senting themselves at these meetings, or 
they must leave the Seminary before 
the end of the session, and perhaps 
during the progress of the closing ex- 
amination. The consequence is, that 
the most conscientious students cannot 
avoid either irregularity in the Semi- 
mary, or neglect of the Presbytery. 
Bat if the student could remain to the 
end of the session, and then proceed 
immediately to the Presbytery, with a 
report certifying his attendance at the 
Seminary, naming the studies he has 
pursued, noting the number of his 
sences from the regular exercises, and 
the degree of his diligence and fidelity, 
the Presbytery would become better 
acquainted with its candidates, and 
could conduct its examinations more 
intelligently. Then, too, direction could 
be given to each for his summer’s work, 
and when the final application came for 
licensure, the Presbytery would not 
only know how well he could answer 
the questions put to him, but what his 
capacities were for the practical duties 
of the ministry, as shown by actual 
trial. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Abstract of Minutes of Meeting of Trus- 
tees of Van Rensselaer Institute. 


Parxceron, N. J., Sept. 23, 1865. 
The Trustees met at the call of the Presi- 
dent. Present, Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., 
Rev. Lyman II. Atwater, D.D, Rev. John 
McCluskey, D. D., Rev. Joseph G. Symmes, 
Rev. Everard Kempshall, Rev. W. T. ’ 
Gilbert Leaman, Exsq., E. B. Fuller, Esq. In 
absence of the Secretary, the Rev. S. S. Shri- 
ver was appointed Secretary, pro. tem. The 
minutes were read and approved. The follow- 
ing members were, on mojion, added to the 
Executive Committee, viz:—Rev. Lyman H. 
Atwater, D.D., Rev. John T. Duffield, D. D., 
Gilbert Leaman, Esq., E. B. Fuller, Esq. At 
the request of the Board, the Rev. S. S. Shri- 
ver reported as to progress of building, favour- 
Sbly; aleo favourably as to the agency for 
itional funds. On motion adjourned, to 
meet at the call of the President. 


S. S. Sunaiver, Secretary pro. tem. 


from Seminary duties after his return | 
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For the Presbyterian. 


FRIGID ZONE. 


Messrs. Editors—A soldier's widow, with 
three e my door this morn- 
ing before ing help. She 
looked neat, clean, 2 She 
was able, while government work lasted, to 
earn a very scanty living for her little fam- 
ily. Now that work cannot be obtained, 
and she is left with a broken-down consti- 
tution, and thus unable even to work for 
her own and her children’s This 
case way be taken as a specimen of the 
hundreds and thousands of cases to be 
found in Philadelphia at the present day. 

Your readers will have seen, by your 
last week's paper, that “City Pastor” has 


made ts for having the l 
hed to the „ to the spiri 
destitute, the , and the neglect- 


ks this has been a 
— of serious thought and prayer to 
Um Our city missionary, and his own 


hundreds around him who had no regular 
place of worship—who did not hear the 
gospel preached for years. Their reasons 
were these:—1. Want of suitable clothing 
5 — attend the house of — 2. A 
cacy in a ing amon 

ple with their poor, thin, patched gar. 
ments. 8. A fear of trespassing on the 
pews and feelings of worshippers. 

Those who understand human nature, 
must acknowledge that these reasons are 
reasonable. To obviate these difficulties, 
ity 


y 
own responsibility, a large hall in the ve 
centre of that me of people referred “4 
and hung out my cards, “Preaching in 
this hall every Sabbath evening, at half. 
past seven o'clock, by Beats and 
service free to alt. All are cordially in- 
vited to attend.” Last Sabbath evening I 
preached the opening sermon to a very 
and encouraging audience, many of 
whom, I believe, were thost for whom the 
service was specially intended. 

While thinking and praying on this 
subject, ere my mind was decided—my 
only difficulty was lest my strength might 
not be adequate to this extra third ser- 
vico—I received from the Rev. Dr. ——, 
an eminent pastor in a sister city, the fol- 
lowing letter, which I will ask you to pub- 
lish, that all the brethren may be stirred 
up to work more for Christ and poor per- 
ishing souls : 

“What a noble and blessed work it is, 
mry dear brother, in which you are en- 
gaged! How like the Master, who went 
about doing good—who preached the gos 
pel to the poor! O! that more of us could 
come down to such a truly Christian work ! 
If all our ministers should go from street 
to street, searching out the poor, the igno- 
rant, the destitute, the widow and the 
orphan, and tell them the story of the 
cross, how would our languishing Zion be 
refreshed! Methinks it would do far more 
for Christ and his eause than many of the 
lans which are in high repute among us. 
t at least would have this advantage, that 
it would be Christ-like and apostolic. It 
is very clear that the ministry is not accom- 
plishing all that we might reasonably ex- 
pect. It is to be feared there is some 
serious defect somewhere. Possibly a re- 
turn to more primitive methods would be 
fallowed with the approval and abundant 
blessing of the great Head of the Church“ 
I have scores of such letters from minis- 
ters and church-members, and am free to 
confess that such letters, from those who 
judge of the ministry by its works, had 
much to do in urgiag me to undertake the 
work referred to above. 

Now, I come to ask a favour from your 
readers. We want psalm and hymn-books 
for the use of all who come, and we want 
about ten dollars a week to pay for Hall, 
light, fuel, attendance, advertising, che. Shall 
City Pastor not be thus sustained in this 
work? My experience of Presbyterian 
liberality and sympathy assures me that 
he shall be encouraged and sustained. 

The Board of Publication propose to give 
us as many books gratuitously as we can 
purchase. That is, if I am able to pay for 
fifty, they will make a donation of fifty; 
which will give us the use of one hundred, 
for the price of fifty, and in that pro- 
portion. 

In forwarding donations, please write, to 
distinguish them from Zone, To sustain 
preaching for the poor,” or for “ Rent of 
Hall,“ or “ For Preaching.” Kither of 
these, if you desire to make a distinction. 
Address such to “City Pastor, 1341 Lom- 
bard street, Philadelphia; and address all 
Zone and Church contributions to the 
„Editors of the Presbyterian.” All will 
be duly acknowledged in the Presbyterian. 
Yours, &., Crry Pastor. 
P. 8.—Any balance, after paying ex- 
penses as above, will be appropriated to the 
Zone. . 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL. 


Although Presbyterians can lay claim to 
as much benevolence as other 
tions, it has never taken the practical form 
of a hospital. Their private charities, their 
contributions to other hospitals and benevo- 
lent institutions are certainly not behind 
those of other sects, and recently their 
munificent support of the Commissions for 
soldier charities has been worthy of their 
noble ancestry. No denomination has been 
more zealous in fostering institutions of 
learning and missionary labours, and their 
combined efforts in these directions will 
probably surpass those of any other denomi- 
nation. 

It is now to establish in Phila- 
delphia, by Presbyterians, à hospital, to be 
called the Westminster Hospital, for the 
benefit of poor respectable persons, who, 
through sickness or accident, are now de- 
pendent upon the institutions of other de- 
nominations or the Almshouse. 

It should be placed upon a foundation 
that would render it always above want. 
In the different branches of the Presby- 
terian Church a half of a million of dollars 
could undoubtedly be raised to build and 
endow this monument to Presbyterianism. 
It — — located in the south-western 
portion o city, a rapid] wing seo- 
tion, filled with feotories — 
people, the other sections of the city being 
already occupied by hospitals. A square 
of ground should be secured on South 
Broad street, where the property owners 
would be glad to have an improvement, 
which would be an attractive ornament to 
that portion of the city. 

A very proportion of the most res- 

le working people in Philadelphia 
are Presbyterians. The factories and 
working-shops are filled with them, and 
the most decent domestics are generally of 
this class. Many of our readers undoubt- 
edly can call t mind instances occurring 
within their own experience, of being 
obliged to seek the assistance of public 
institutions for a sick servant or employee, 
when it would certainly have been more 
agreeable to have asked the favour from 
those of their own faith. 

It may be urged that there are already 
many hospitals in Philadelphia. It is true 
that we have the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
in the south-eastern portion of the city ; 
the Rpi , in the north-eastern; and 
St. Joseph's, (Roman Catholic,) in the 
north-western part. But of these, the for- 
mer is very limited in its means, and are 
consequently obliged to deny admission to 
many. This Institution is practical] 
governed by the Friends or Quakers, an 
as they have no poor of their own, the 

ly exercise their charities cowards 
denominations, and to the coloured 


population, upon whose confines it is lo- 


TWENTY-SECOND HOUR IN THE 


enomina- } 


cated. The two last are professed) 
denominations! Institutions, and are, of 
course, managed as such, and undoubted! 
dispense a vast amount of good in 


ive spheres. 
But, notwi the existence of 
these hospi wo feel certain that any 


poor, respectable, sick Presbyterian semp- 
stress or labouring man, injured in a fac- 
tory or mill, would prefer being in a hos- 
pital where the religious exer were in 
accordance with his or her own preference, 
and would rather receive the kindness 
through their own denomination. . 

In addition to the benefits conferred 
upon those for whom such an Institution 
would be established, it would also be of 
value to those who established it. It 
would give expression to Presbyterian 
charity. The benevolent sentiment of its 
wealthy and influential members would 
thus take a nt and practical form. 
It would prove that the Westminster Con- 
fession recognizes good works as the fruit 
of the Spirit. It would be an ennobling 
embodiment of Presbyterianism, elevating 
all who pride themselves on being Presby- 
terians. It would render them 5 
of the charities of other denominations. 
It would be a centre of Presbyterian sym- 


At present, there is no common ground 
for Presbyterians but the Presbyterian 
Historical Society. Such an Hospital 
would engage the feeling and hearts of 
many in a practical way, who would prefer 
contributing to such a benevolent object, 
rather than to the formation of libraries, 
and other methods of doing good. 


——ZÜm 
For the Presbyterian. 


REVIVAL. 


Messrs. Editorse—The church of Little 
Britain, in Donegal Presbytery, has been 
greatly revived. Truly, God has done 
great things for us. His people have been 
revived in a remarkable manner, and many 
sinners have been converted. Though our 
church is more than a century old, a more 
interesting communion has probably never 
been held than that which took place on 
Sabbath week. Nearly seventy persons 
stood up to profess their faith in Christ, 
and took their seats for the first time at 
the Lord’s table. We all feel greatly en- 
When I commenced my labours 
here, five and a half years ago, there were 
only sixty-five members. This number has 
been gradually increased until, by this pre- 
sent addition, there are more than one hun- 
dred and ninety. 

The revival through which we have 

began with a series of meetings 
held during the first week of September. 
The Rev. . Cross, of Baltimore, 
was with us, and preached with great power 
and acceptance. Our meetings were con- 
tinued a second week in the evening. Be- 
sides we had the valuable = 
vices of neighbouring ministers, includi 
the Rev. Dr. MeNair, of Lancaster. All 
these brethren preached the gospel in its 
purity, and God blessed these means in 
the above results. 
That which deserves special notice in 
this revival is the fact that almost one-half 
of those who have been admitted to the 
church are, I suppose, over thirty years of 
age, while not one-third are under twenty. 
Only three of the whole number are as 
young as fourteen. Thereare many males, 
of good standing in the community, who, 
it is hoped from present indications, will be 
indeed Aarons and Hurs, to strengthen 
their pastor. Our church was never in 80 
flourishing a condition as at present. God 
has shown us the light of his countenance 
and made us glad. 
Yours in our Lord, 

R. ALEXANDER. 


— 6 
For the Presbyterian. 


CARD. 


The undersigned regrets that circum- 
stances prevented the circulation of the 
Report of the Committee on Courts of Ap- 
peal, previous to the autumn meeting of 
the Presbyteries. The Report is now 
printed, and a copy will be mailed to every 
minister of the Church in a few days. 

E. R. Craven. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE. 


This Presbytery met in Conyngham Valley, 
Pa., on Tuesday evening, September 19, and 
was opened with a sermon by the Rev. W. C. 
‘Cattell, D. D., President of Lafayette College. 
The Rev. N. G. Parke was chosen Moderat u, 
und the Rev. F. F. Kolb Temporary Clerk. 
The Rev. Ellis J. Newlin was received from 
the Presbytery of Newark, and a call put in 
his hands frum the church of Hazleton, which 
he accepted, and a committee consisting of the 
Moderator, Dr. Hickok, Rev. II. I. Welles, 
and the Rev. William Thompson, was ap 
pointed to install him on the 2d of November. 
The Rev. Messrs. Dod, Welles, and Parke, 
with raling elder Collins, were appointed a 
committee to organize a church at Coleville, 
near Wilkesbarre, if the way be clear. The 
next stated meeting of Presbytery will be held 
in Wilkesbarre, on the third Monday of April, 
1866, at seven o’clock P.M. William J. De ’ 
a licentiate of the Central church of Philadel- 
phia, and Solomon C. McElroy, a licentiate of 
the Presbytery of Nassau, were received on 
their letters, and after examination in all the 
studies required for ordination, they were or- 
dained as evangelists, to labour within the 
bounds of the Presbytery. President Cattell, 
of Lafayette College, upon invitation, address- 
ed the Presbytery as to the favourable pro- 
gress making in its endowment. The gratifi- 
cation of Presbytery in the prosperity of ‘the 
College was expressed in the several addresses 
made by members. The following minute 
was unanimously adopted : 

“The Presbytery of Luzerne memorialize 
the Synod of New Jersey :— Whereas, in the 
mind of this Presb „any action contem- 
plating an early division of Synod, will, at 
present, work disaster and prejudice, if not 
unperil important interests in our bounds; 
and further, we believe that after a year or 
two the developments of Divine Providence 
will indicate such division as may be accepta- 
ble in all 7 of Synod; therefore Presby- 
tery earnestly prays the Synod to postpone 
the consideration of the subject of ite divi- 
sion.“ 

The Rev. Messrs. Thompson, Newlin, and 
‘Salmon, and ruling elders Hazzard and Rus- 
sel, were inted a committee to visit the 
church of Weatherly, and report, if practica- 
ble, at the adjourned meeting at Princeton, 
during the meeting of Synod. The committee 
on the Minutes of the General Assembly 
called the attention of rr 
orders and injunctions of the bly— 
among these were a resolution in — to 
the of Church Extension—the proper 
treatment of church-members who veglect the 
ordinances of God in their own church—the 
direction on the subject of Systematic Benevo- 
lence—the action on Courts of Appeal“ 
the removal of the Boards from Philadelphia, 
and the extension of the course of study at 
Princeton to four years. It was resolved that 
hereafter all applications for — aid 
shall originate with the churches; and, 2d, 
that the cause of Domestic Missions be spe- 
cially urged upon all our churches for renewed 
and enlarged contributions. The cause of the 
Assembly’s Committee of Freedmen was ur- 
gently commended to the liberality of the 
churches under our care. The proposed ex- 
tension of the course of study in Princeton to 
four years was discussed, and placed on the 
docket for discussion at the next stated meet 
ing of Presbytery. The Rev. Mr. Dod was 


r. Colt, resigned. The committee appointed 
to prepare a memorial concerning the death 
of the Rev. J. B. Adams, reported—the report 
was accepted and adopted, and is as follows: 

“ Whereas, It has pleased our All-wise Mas. 
ter to remove to his: gracious reward and 
heavenly rest our beloved brother, Joseph B. 
Adams; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That in him we have lost a 
faithful, earnest, generous, and self-sacrificio 
brother, who, to an eminent degree, felt 
fulfilled his commiesion to preach the gospel 


appointed Permanent Clerk, in the place of | 


olf the body of John Berchmans, a 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


great West, and in our own State, 
; but 


and our prayer should go u 
enabled more and more to 
followed Christ. 


Hews of the Churches. 


Presbyterian (New-school ) 

The corner-stone of the - and com- 
modious edifice in process of erection for 
the flourishing on of the Fourth 
Presbyterian church, Albany, New York, 
was laid with appropriate services on Tues- 
day, September "Toth. The dedica 
prayer was by the Rev. F. 8. Jewell, 
the address by the Rev. Dr. Darling. 

—The Rev. J. W. Wood, of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, has a call from the 
Presbyterian church in Allentown, in the 
same State. 

—There has been a large accession to 
the several classes in the Union Theologi- 
eal Seminary since the opening of the 
term. Already forty-five young men have 
entered the Junior Class, while nine have 
Been received into the ‘two upper classes, 
making the whole number at present in 
attendance one hundred and twenty-five. 

—The new Olivet Presbyterian church, 
on the corner of Mount Vernon and 
Twenty-second streets, Philadelphia, is 
now in the hands of the truste 
every thing within is ready for the ¥% 


nishing. 
United Presbyterian. 


The Rev. Joseph T. Cooper, D.D., mi 
sionary elect to San Francisco, California, 
expected to start for his field of labour on 
the 3d inst. 

—The trustees of the United Presby- 
terian church in Wheeling, Virginia, have 
purchased the estate of Dr. M. H. Hous- 
ton, on Fourth street above Monroe, for 
twelve thousand dollars. As soon as the 
necessary arrangements are made, and the 
requisite funds raised, a handsome new 
church edifice will be erected on the 


grounds. 
Dutch Reformed. 


The Rev. D. D. Demarest, D.D., for- 
merly of Hudson, New Jersey, has been 
inaugurated Professor of Pastoral Theol 
and Sacred Rhetoric in the Theologi 
Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church 
at New 1 New Jersey. 


Congregational. 


The Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, formerly chaplain of the 
10th Connecticut, is to return immediately 
to the Seoretaryship of the American Sun- 
day School Union. ; 

—The Rev. Dr. Barstow, of Keene, 


New Hampshire, on Sabbath week read to 


his church and congregation a letter, ex- 
ressing his desire to be released from 
urther stated ministerial labour with his 
people, and that another be chosen, who, 
as junior pastor, should take the burden of 
duties. 

A second mission chapel, connected 
with the Berkeley Street church in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, was dedicated on 4 
tember 7th. This building has cost $3107, 
and will seat three hundred persons. The 
school was first started a year last 
February, as a small “neighbourhood meet- 


5 have been admitted to the Con- 
gregational chureh at Greenwich, Massa- 
chusetts, on profession, at the last two 
communions, twenty-nine, chiefly the fruits 
of the religious awakening of last winter 
and spring. Most of the members are 
young. 

—The friends of Congregationalism in 
Washington city, District of Columbia, 
have rented the Unitarian church on the 
corner of Sixth street and Louisiana 
Avenue, aud organized a fine choir—so 
says the Washington Chronicle of Septem- 


ber 14th. 
Methodist. 


An important step has been taken in 
the centralization and consolidation of the 
church powers, by the formation of a 
Board of Trustees of the Methodist Epis. 
opal Church in the United States.” This 
Board is incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Ohio, Bishop D. W. Clark being 
the President, and Rev. Adam Poe, D. D., 
the treasurer. Its service is to hold in 
trust moneys given, and gifts and bequests 
made to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

—The Rev. M. A. Day writes from Néw- 
ark, Delaware:—“ The Lord is graciously 
pouring out his Spirit, and reviving his 
work among us. For three weeks and 
more, our altar at Salem has been crowded 
with penitents, and our hearts rejoiced at 
the sound of praise from new-born souls. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church will 
celebrate its “Centenary” in October, 
1866, by order of the General Conference 
of 1864. A committee of twelve ministers 
and twelve laymen, with the — me 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in February, and v 
that the contributions raised on the occa- 
sion should be appropriated for Methodist 
Biblical Institutes, for missionary buildings 
in this city, for the Irish “ Conventional 
Fund,“ for the Biblical School in Germany, 
and for the support of the worn-out minis- 
ters, their widows and orphans. 

—The loyal members of the Kentucky 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, who withdrew from 
Conference on account of the adoption of 
the “minority report, have issued an ad- 
dress to the ministers and members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, setting 
forth the causes of their separation. 

—The Rev. T. H.. Monroe, of Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, was appointed about 
three months since to be agent of the 
American Bible Society for West Virginia. 


Baptist. 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Theological Semi- 
nary has opened with a large Junior Class. 
Dr. Kendrick occupies the chair of Biblical 
Literature, and Professors Robinson and 
Northrup are in their old positions. 

—The Rev. Mr. Stsayer, — of the 
Baptist church at Coleraine, Pennsylvania, 
writes that he received into that church, in 
the month of July, forty-four by baptism, 
and others are expected. 

—The Hon. Saben L. M. Curry, of Ala- 
bama, who was a member of Con up 
to the period of secession, and who after- 
wards sat in the Congress of the rebel 
States, has become a Baptist 8 

—On Thursday evening, the 21st Sep- 
tember, the Rev. Lewis P. Hornberger 
was ordained as a Christian minister and 

tor of the Spring Garden Baptist church 
in Philadelphia. 


Tur JESUITS AND THEIR GENERAL.— 
Father Beckx, General of the Society of 
Jesus, is dangerously ill. He was removed 
some days ago to Galoro, near Albano, but 
has now been brought back to Rome, appa- 
rently in a dying state. The Pope has 
been to sce him. He was the principal 
author of the Encyclical Letter and the 
Syllabus. In spite of the mortal illness of 
+ their chief, the Jesuits have just celebra- 
ted, at the Church of St. Ignatius, and 
with the greatest 1 pomp, the exhu- 


mation, and translation from vault to altar, 


inscribed by Pie 


whose name was latel y us 
saints. Letter from 


IX. in the calendar 


Rome. 


‘ 


| 
Foreign Items. 

IN Mus- 
tapha Pasha, brother of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, is, it is said, anxious to obtain the 
— = Educational Minister at Constan- 

nople, in order to carry oft some impor- 
tant reforms. He contemplates the estab- 
lishment of certain literary professorships, 
with } me classes, at his own expense. 
And female education is no longer to be 
neglected. Young girls between the ages 
of ten and fourteen are to be released from 
the indolence of the harem, and placed in 


an academy, where they will be taught a 
i of — including 
manners 


Locusts IN PALestine.—Towards the 
end of July, the locusts which had com- 
mitted such ravages, and more than once 
had deyoured the tender leaves of the 
doora or Turkish corn on which the people 
so much subsist, disappeared in the most 
unaccountable manner, and have 
now reached us that their carcases are now 
accumulated on the shores of the Dead 
Sea to the height of four feet. And now 
— ates to be in very good con- 


PoLanp.—The Prussian Government 
has again refused to add to the number of 
Polish schools in Posen. There are now 
in that province, which contains 818,000 
Poles and 650,000 Germans, one German 
college to every 111,000 Germans, and one 
Polish college to every 400,000 Poles. The 
Germans have also a junior public school, 
which the Poles have not. * 


M. D.,“ inthe London 
Times, says: —“ For the comfort of the bit. 
teu, | may add that in the great majority of 
cases, even when the dog is unquestiona- 
by rabid, hydrophobia does not ensue. 
With very simple immediate local treatment 
the chances of the disease occurring are 
reduced to a minimum. In 400 cases of 
rabid bite which the late Mr. Youat 
treated with lunar caustic, no evil conse- 
quences followed.” + 


Fat Layite.-—The London Star esti 
mates the amount received in salaries, fees, 
Ko., by™the late Rev. Robert Moore at 
753,057, (about three millions and three 
quarter rope, He was Rector of Hun- 
ton, “Rector of Hollingbourn, Rector of 
Eynesford, Rector of Latchingdon, Canon 
Residentiary in Canterbury Cathedral, for- 
merly Registrar of the Will Office in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, and at one 
time Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


Names.—A writer in Notes and Queries, 
who dates from Thurstonland, states that a 
man named Sykes in his neighbourhood 
had four sons whom he named respec- 
tively Livewell, Dowell, Diewell, and Fare- 
well. Sad to say, “Farewell” met with an 
untimely end, and was buried a week or two 

in Lockwood Churchyard, his brothers 
Livewell, Dowell, and Diewell attending as 
mourners. 


Proaress or Raitway Taarric —On 
Tuesday last fifty-five passenger trains were 
started from or passed through Malton 
railway station. Ten years ago twelve trains 
a day were sufficient, and twenty years ago 
the traffic was easily taken by two mail 
coaches, while a carrier's wagon three 
days a week took the merchandize for 
which twenty trains a day are vow re- 
quired. 


General Items 


CLose ComMUNION.—At a late meeting 
of the United Presbytery of Conemaugh, 
the enge of the Rev. D. Blair was brought 
4 Mr. Blair is the father and pioneer 
of the United Presbyterian Church in 
that region, and has laboured forty-nine 
years in the ministry. The offence char 
against him was sitting down at the Lord’s 
table in the Presbyterian church of Indi- 
ana. Mr. Blair acknowledged the fact. 
The Presbytery laboured hard to bring the 
old gentleman to see the error of his wa 
but he remained unconvinced. P . 


nearly a whole day, a resolution to suspend 
Mr. Blair from the ministry and communion 
of the Church! Without any evidence of 
relenting on the part of Mr. Blair, the re- 
solution was finally amended and substituted, 
that Mr. Blair deserved an admonition! 
Some one suggested that the admonition 
should be deferred till the next meeting of 
Presbytery, against which Mr. Blair de- 
murred, saying, “If you have any good 
advice to give me, give it now. If it is 
good, I will take it; if it isn’t, I won't!“ 
The sooner our brethren of this Church 
abandon their close communion require- 
ment, the better will it be for the unity of 
the Church.— Pres. Banner. 


Cavout.—The Commonwealth tells a 
good story to the effect that some six or 
more years ago, as Mr. W, a friend 
and admirer of the Rev. Theodore Parker, 
was walking in Winter street, Boston, one 
Sunday morning, reading a paper, a gentle- 
man stepped up and asked him if he would 
direct tim to Trinity church, Mr. W—— 
did so, adding at the same time, “I per- 
ceive you are a stranger, and if will 
— into Music Hall, my honour for it 
will hear more truth in one half hour t 
has been dealt mut in Trinity church for 
twenty-five years. The stranger thanked 
Mr. W—— with a bland smile, saying, 
„Excuse me, sir; but I am going to offi- 
ciate in that church, in an humble way, 
myself, this morning!” Mr. W passed 
on, with a low whistle. — 


Unton Cottece—Inouam Paize.— 
The friends of Union College will be grati- 
fied to learn that the Hon. Alfred C. Ing- 
ham, LL. D., of Madison, Wisconsin, has 
just given one thousand dollars to this Iu- 
stitution, the income of which is to be 
given annually as a prize for the best essa 
on some subject connected with Englis 
literature or history. Competition 12 
ted to the Senior Class. 5 

Harvarp Universiry.—<At a meeting 
of the Overseers of Harvard College, a few 
days since, assent was given to the act 
establishing a school of mining and practi- 
cal a by the Hon. uel 
Hooper. e act of the Legislature dis- 
solving the connection between the Com- 
monwealth and the College, was also ac- 
cepted by a vote of 18 to 4. 


Darn in THe Ministry Sourn.— The 
Rev. S. K. Tallmadge, D.D., a native of 
Vermont, but for many years a resident of 
the South, where he was first the pastor of 
a Presbyterian church in Georgia, and then 
President for a long time of Oglethorpe 
University, died on the 2d of September. 


Domestic Hews. 


Deata in tHe Navy.—Commander John 
A. Downes, United States Navy, died in New 
Orleans on the 20th September. He had been 
in the Navy twenty-seven years. He was a 
son of the late Commodore Downes. During 
the war he became noted for his services in 
gallant devoted patriot, ond 

ant , & devoted patriot, a gener- 
ous, intelligent, and exemplary man. 

Retrornine.—The South Carolina Conven- 
tion has adjourned, after repealing the ordi- 
nance of secession, ——. representation 
and taxation, giving elections to the people, 
endorsing the Administration, and proposing 
to protect the n A committee was 

inted to visit President Johnson about Jeff. 

vis. The gubernatorial and legislative elec- 
tion takes on the 18th inst., the Congres- 
sional in November. 


Lawsvuits.—Forty admiralty suits, most of 
them ing out of cotton seizures in the 
rebel , chiefly during the Red river ex- 
pedition, and involvi y valued at 
one million seven hun ousand dollars, 
are now pending in the District Court at 


tery then entertained, and discussed for |, 


navy, 

whether proceeds belong to the ern- 
ment, the navy, or the 
appeared since the seizure. 
Narrow Escars.—Generals Grant and Sher. 
man were lately in danger of life and limb by 
railroad accidents. On be 27th September 


the former was on a train on the Indiana lis 


50,000 men t least three hundred men, 
mostly disc soldiers of the volunteer 
army, are d joi the — army, 
whi ill, within a few months, be i 


Prisoners 
Department 


final surrender of the different rebel armies. 


Taacepy.—A fearful affray oc- 
curred recently near o, Georgia. Two 

came to a church during service 
time, and called out two of the congregation. 
They refused to come out, when the despera- 
does commenced firing at them, killing one 
and mortally wounding a lady. Subsequently 
a squad of the 29th Indiana, with three citi- 
zens, followed them up and surprised them in 
their house. The two men, in N with 
three sons, made a determined fight, killing 
two of the citizens, but resulting eventually in 
the death of the whole gang. 


Anotner Murper.—At Middletown, New 
York, a terrible tragedy occurred on Sunday 
night week. An aged farmer, named Gregory, 
was accosted on the threshold of his own 
house by a man who demanded alms. The 
farmer refused, and thereupon the ruffian shot 
bim dead, firing four, bullets into bis body. 
Ile then fled without securing any plunder. 
Joho Henderson, alias Hardy, a discharged 
soldier, is suspected of the crime. 


Got anp Corron.—The export of gold to 
Europe continues very light, notwithstanding 


our heavy imports; but we have other pre- 
cious commodities which supply its place. 
We are sending large amounts of Nevada sil- 


ver to China from San Francisco; and cotton 
now direct from New Orleans, Mobile, 
and Savannah to Liverpool. The European 
export of cotton from New Orleans is now 
about five thousand bales a week, which is 
equal to twenty-five thousand bales at the old 
prices. 


Larce Rossery.—The National Bank of 
Concord, Massachusetts, was entered on Tues- 
day of last week, between half-past one and 
two o’clock, while the cashier was at dinner, 
and robbed of three hundred thousand dollars 
in United States bonds and money, belonging 
to the bank and depositors. No clue has yet 
been obtained as to the perpetrators of the 
robbery, although a reward of twenty thou- 
sand dollars has been offered fur their appre- 


Reconstruction.—A despatch from Mont- 
ery, Alabama, states that the Convention, 


gom 
on Thursday week, 
fying all laws passed by the legislature during 
e war, not inconsistent with the Constitution 
of the United States; and also an ordinance 
ratifying the present Constitution, except as 
regards the issuing of Treasury notes and 
State bonds. On Friday the Convention 
an ordinance recognizing the abolish- 
ment of slavery, and another was introduced 
enabling n to hold propérty and testify 
in courts. An ordinance, declaring secession 
null and void, was unanimously adopted. 


an ordinance rati- 


graded from here to Harley’s 
this fall and winter. This is a new road en- 
tirely, and ground was only broken a few 
w . This, together with the Superior 
and St. 1 road, fixes St. Paul as the grand 
junction for all the roads in the State, which, 
taken in connection with the head of naviga- 
tion, fixes St. Paul further as the great me- 
tropolis of the North-west.” 


Sumuer Travet.—Summer travel on the 
Hudson river is still heavy, showing 
little decline. The 11 and St. 
John are not yet able to provide state- rooms 
for all who want them. 


Grare Cror.—The grape crop which is 
ripening on thousands arbours in New 
York and vicinity, comprising in the ag 
— a large quantity of excellent fruit, will 
more abundant than usual. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the Allema- 
nia and Belgian. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The cattle-plague is increasing, and the London 
cow-houses are decimated. 

The Army and Navy Gazetie says Donald Mac- 
kay, of Borton, is in close communication with the 
Admiralty on the torpedo subject, and the authori- 
ties intend laying torpedoes in the channels lead- 
ing into the harbours. 

The Liverpool Albion says Mr Benjamin, ex- 
Confederate Secretary of State, intends to join the 
English Bar. 

Lieutenant Colonel Voborcke, late Adjutant- 
General of Cavalry, writes to the London Times a 
statement that the documents found on the person 
of Colonel Dahigren, after he was killed, were 
forgeries. 

Fxxtaxtsu 


The police blockaded Parliament street, in 
Dublin, taking possession of the Irish People news- 
paper office, and arrested twenty persons. Seve- 
ral persons were also arrested at Cork. The 
London Times says the information upon which 
the seizure of the Irish People was made, was de- 
rived from Washington. There were no new 
developments in the crusade against the Fenians. 
The examination of the prisoners stood fixed for 
the 23d September. James Murphy, one of the 
men arrested at Dublin, who described himself as 
a citizen of Boston, and protested against his 
arrest, had been set at liberty, “after (says the 
Freeman) an interview between the American 
Consul and the authorities.” It is stated that 
Murphy is connected with the War Department 
at Washington, but no explanation is given of his 
connection with the suppressed Irish People. As 
the 88th Regiment was on parade in Cork bar- 
racks, the sergeant major was called into the 
gvard-room, and shown a roll-book of members’ 
names, taken from an arrested Fenian. The ser- 
yeant-major admitted that one of the signatures 
was his, and was at once taken into custody. A 
private soldier belonging to the same regiment 
was also arrested. This caused great excitement 
in Cork, even leading, it is reported, to a run on a 
Cork banker. A Fenian demonstration was rather 
expreted at the Limerick races, and the military 
were held in readiness, but all passed off quietly. 
James Stevens, for whom a reward of $500 is 
offered, was aid de-camp to Smith O’Brien at Bal- 
lingary. The American officer arrested at Queens- 
town on the arrival of the City of Limerick, tarns 
out to be a Federal, and not a Confederate captain, 
named McCafferty. A number of Fenian docu- 
ments of an incendiary character were found in 
his possession, with evidence that he is connected 
with the movement The arms of Brigadier- 
> General Gleason, of the United States Army, who 
was also a passenger on the City of Limerick, 
were taken from him. The London Morning Post 
editorially asserts that the American Government 
is strongly opposed ti the Fenians, and will do all 
in its power to defeat them. It says President 
Johnson and Mr. Seward are animated by the 
most friendly sentiments towards England, and 
the latter has communicated Fenian movements 
to the British Cabinet, and neither the British 
public nor the Government will readily forget 
Mr. Seward's honourable and amicable conduct. 
The London Daily News thinks the Fenian col- 
lapse is likely to settle in a beneficial) way the 
relations between the United States and Ireland, 
and that the political relations between England 
and Ireland are likely to be far better understood 
than they have ever yet been. 

Liverpool, Sept. 22.—The Fenian arrests con- 
tinue. Another non-commissioned officer was 
arrested in the Cork garrison. Two arrests also 
occurred at Manchester, and one at Sheffield. It 
is stated that the evidence was too voluminous to 
admit of the examination taking place on the 23.1. 

PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

The Prussian government has issued a procia- 
mation, announcing the assumption ®y the King 
of Prussia of the title of the Duke of Lauenburg, 
and the annexation of Lauenburg to Prussia. The 
King promises to carry on the government of the 
Duchies in conformity with existing laws. Bis- 
mark has been created a Count. Russell's letter 
to the English agents abroad censures the Ger- 
man powers, and says force alone is the power 
which has been consulted, and recognized vio 
lence and conquest are the only bases upon which 
Austria and Prussia have established a connec- 


tion. England deeply deplores the disregard 
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manifested for public right, and the legitimate 
claims of the people to be heard, when the ques 
tion affects their destiny. Russia officially de 
olares she will maintain a non-intervention policy 
in the Schleswig-Holstein question. 
FRANCE. | 
There are runours of probable winisterial 
changes shortly, nnd also of some government 
reforms, inelud ug more liberty to the press. 
accounts from the manufacturing districts of 
France are favourable. The vintage had com 
menced, and an abundant crop was certain. 
ITALY. 

The Minister of the Interior has issued a circu- 
lar to prefects relative to the approaching election. 
He also announces sundry measures to be pre- 
sented in the new Parliament, including one for 
the suppression of religious bodies, and re- adjust 
ment of ecclesiastical property. 

TURKEY. 

A Vienna paper learns that the warlike pre- 
parations which are again making in Montenegro, 
have induced the Porte to adopt precantionary 
measures, and send reinforcements to the frontier 
Omar Pasha's presence in Vienna was believed 
to be in conneetion with these movements. 


Married. 


At Bridgeton, Now Jersey, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, assisted by the Rev. Henry M. 
Stuart, Hauure A,, daughter of Robert C. Nichols, 
of Bridgeton, to Cuan res II. Boarvwas, M. D., 
of Philadelphia. 

In the Presbyterian church, at Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsf®vania, on the 3d of August, by the Rev. 
Samuel B. Dod, Auruun W. Hictman toJoseraine, 
daughter of the late Hauntson Waiaur, Esq. 

At Newton Hamilton, Mifflin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 26th of August, by the Rev. David 
D. Clarke, D. D., Mr. Epwarp Bert, of Logan’s 
iss 


Valley, Blair county, Pennsylvania, to 
Ansis of Newton Hamilton. 


In Bryan, Ohio, on the 2lst of September, by 
the Rev. J. H. Carpenter, Mr. Axounzw Bursic to 
Mrs. Manerva UI. Bunte, both of Williams 
county, Ohio. 

July 22d, at Moriches, Long Island, New York, 
77 the Rev. Augustus T. Dobson, Mr. Grorar 

ANBELL, Of Bellport, to Miss Fannie A. Huuse, 
of Fireplace, New York. 

By the same, at Manorville, on the Mth of 
August, Mr. Frenernick W. Brookes, of Chicago, 
Illinois, to Miss Fri II. Mist, of Manorville. 

By the same, at Eastport, Long Island, Sep- 
tember 27th, Mr. Ropert Pererson to Mrs. 
LVDIA A. O. Cane. 

By the same, September 27th, at Eastport, Mr. 
Jr., of New York, to Miss 
Mary A. Turrtx, of Eastport. 

At the house of Governor Holcombe, in Still 
water, Minnesota, by the Rev. J. ©. Caldwell, 
Mr. Caruyie A. mio wary Hon 
COMBE. 


On the 28th of September, at Lapidea, the resi- 
dence of Judge Leiper, near Chester, Pennsy!- 
vania, by the Rev. Alexander Heberton, J. 
Epwarp Farnum to Miss L. Sutru, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas M. Smith. 

On the 29th of September, by the Rev. Benja- 
min Merrill, Mr. Wituraw Müten to Miss 
Marion Daanuer, both of Detmold, Allegheny 
county, Maryland. 

On September 26th, by Rev. J. B. Shaw, D.D., 
of Rochester, the Rev. 8. A. Freeman, of Squan, 
New Jersey, to Saran, eldest daughter of J. 
Epwix ALLxx, Esq., of Honeoye Falls, New York. 

On the 27th of September, by the Rev. Robert 
Alexander, Mr. B. F. Moors to CATHARIX‘E 
Fisaer, of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

In Trenton, New Jersey, September 26th, by 
the Rev. John Hall, D.D., Jauss W. McNrery 
to Lizziz Crozer, all of Trenton. 

By the Rev. J. C. Kelly, September 28th, Lieu- 
tenant J. L. Barron, late of the 49th Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, to Miss Teur.S.Gruver, 
of Tuscarora Valley, Pennsylvania. 

On September l4th, by the Rev. J. C. Gillam, 
assisted by the Rev. M. L. Anderson, the Rev. 
Joserpa A. Lerenspercer, of Nashville, to Miss 
Susan 8. Frigate, of Berlin, Holmes county, 
Mr. Leyenberger and wife will depart soon as 
missionaries to China. 


OBITUARY. 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
at the rate of teu conis for every riz words | 


Died, at Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, on Fri- 
day, September 29th, JANE CUYLER, wife of 
JOSEPH PATTERSON, and daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 

Died, in Bustleton, Philadelphia, September 
25th, HARRY, infant son of Dr. G. J. and SAL- 
LIE CHAMBERLAIN, aged fifteen days. 

Died, September 22, Miss ANNA E. LEWIS, 
eldest daughter of J. J. and Jane I. Lewis. 

Died, in Montour county, Pennsylvania, Mra. 
HANN FOSTER, wife of the late Thomas Foster, 
in the eighty-ninth year of her age. 


Died, suddenly, in New York city, on Septem- 
ber 18th, ANNA DUNCAN, wife of JOHN RID- 
DLE. 

Died, September 19th, at Camden, New Jersey, 
ISAAC VANHORN, Esq., ruling elder in the 
Second Presbyterian church, in the sixty-fourth 
year of hisage. His life was a precious gift to 
the church in which he exercised his office; his 
death an irre ble loss. “The memory of the 
just is blessed.’ 

Died, in New Florence, Westmoreland — 
Pennsylvania, September 22d, Mrs. MARY 
GRAHAM, wife of the Rev. Henry Q. Graham, 
and daughter of Mrs. Ellen Gaston, in the thirty- 
third year of her a Instructed in the precepts 
and doctrines of the Bible, and from 
childhood of a meek and quiet spirit, she gave 
evidence early in life of those lovely traits of 
Christian character which enabled her to adorn 
her profession by a godly walk and conversation, 
and leave for those who mourn her loss the com- 
forting assurance that for her to live was Christ, 
and to die was gain. An affectionate wife and 
mother, a loving daughter, and a kind sister, a 
strong earthly tie has been broken, a dear friend 
taken, and a void made in many hearts to whom 
she was endeared by her unassuming manner, 
kind disposition, and gentleness of heart. For 
the sake of her 1 1 she expressed a 
desire that, if it was the Lord's will, she might 
be spared. When told that her end was near, 
she calmly resigned herself into God’s hands, 
and trusting in the merits of a gracious Redeemer, 
she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, in the hope of a 
glorious resurrection. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


The Synod of Albany will meet in the 
Second Street church, Troy, New York, on Tues- 
day, October 10, at half-past seven o’clock P. M. 
Special sermon by the Rev. D. ng 

C. H. Tayrtor, ‘ed Clerk. 


The Synod of Wisconsin stands adjourned 
to meet at Madisog, Wisconsin, on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 10, at half-past 7 o NM. 

Cuanlns L. Tuoursos, Stated Clerk. 


The of Wheeling stands adjourned 
to meet in the First Presbyterian church of 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, on Friday, October 
13, at 10 o'clock, A. M. Members travelling by 
boat from Wheeling will be carried at reduced 
fare, five dollars for the round trip. The regular 
boat between the two places leaves Wheeling 
daily at halfpast 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Jauss Brack, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of New York will meet in 
the Presbyterian church, Peekskill, New York, 
on Tuesday, October 17th, at 3 o'clock, P. M., 
and will be opened with a sermon by the Mod- 
erator, Rev. Wilson Phraner. Presbyterial Sta- 
tistical Reperts (containing only the /ists of min- 
isters and churches, and the * of minis- 
ters, churches, licentiates, and candidates, with 
the historical changes) are to be sent to the Stated 


the same tamo, the Presbyterial Narratives, m 

up to the time, are to be sent to the Rev. Charles 
. Baird, Rye, New York—the Kev. Charles 
E. Hart, alternate. 


tingent Fund are to be paid in at the meet- 
ing of 8 The standing rule for the forma- 
tion of the roll requires that the ruling elders 
appointed as members of Synod hand in to the 
Stated Clerk, before the opening of Synod, their 
names and the churches they represent, (stating 
also their Presbyteries,) and that those who 
arrive afterwards report to the Permanent Clerk. 
The Clerks will attend at the church, at —“ - 
2 o'clock, to receive and enroll the names. The 
Session of the church at Peekskill are appointed 
the Committee of Arrangements. The Rev. Dr. 
John Lillie is appointed to deliver the missionary 
address— Rev. William Irvin, alternate. 

Joux M. Stated Clerk. 

D. Watts, Permanent Clerk. 


The Synod of New Jersey will hold its 
next stated meeting in the First Presbyterian 
church, Princeton, New Jersey, on — the 
17th of October, at 7 o’clock, P. M. Stated Clerks 
of the Presbyteries are requested to send copies 
of their Statistical Reports to the Stated Clerk of 
the Synod, and copies of the \.rr vn of the 
State of Religion within their respective Lounds, 
to the Rev. Joseph W. Hubbard, Cape Island, 
New Jersey, Chairman of the Committee to draft 
the Synodical Narrative, at least one week pre- 
vious to the meeting of Synod. Members ex- 
pecting to attend Synod are requested to send 
their names and address, (pastors indicatin 
whether a ruling elder will accompany them, 
without delay, to Rev. Dr. Macdonald, Princeton, 
New Jersey, and they will receive in return, b 
mail, a card directing them to families that wi 
be happy to extend to them hospitality. 

R. K. Ropegrrs, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Northern Indiana stands 
adjourned to meet in Crawfordsville on Thurs- 
day, October 19th, at 7o’clock, P. M. The Synod 
of Wabash (New-school) will meet at the same 
time and place, and it is especially desirable that 
we should have a full attendance. 

E. W. Waienr, Slated Clerk. 


The 
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Clerk of Synod one week before the meeting. x ~ 


Assessments for the Con-! 


3 


—— 


Joseph Stevens, Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania; and 
to the Stated Clerk of Synod, Doylestown, Peun- 
sylvania, Statistical Reports, roll of churches, 
and list of ruling elders, with their post offices. 
3. To assist th» Committee of Arrangements, that 
every minister and each ruling el appointed 
a tative inform Rev. H. 8. Dickson, D. D., 
Lowisburg, Pennsylvania, in writing, that he 
expects to attend Synod, or that he will not be 


present. 8. M. Axupraws, Stated Clerk. 
The & of Chicago will meet in 


Synod) of all the ruli ld 0 i : 
aye ng elders of their churches, 
I. N. Canvas, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Baltimore stands adjourned 
to meet in the Second church of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on Tuesday evening, October 17th, at half. 
past 7 q’clock, P. M. 

P. D. Guauer, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Ohio will meet at Newark, 
Ohio, on Th y, October loch, at 7 o'clock, 
P.M. Members are required to come prepared 
te report whether collections have been made iu 
their churches for the several Boards of the 
Chureh and Disabled Ministers’ Fund; and if 
nothing has been done, to give the reason there- 
for; and if any church will not be represented in 

nod, it is to report in this manner to the Stated 

erk previous to the time of meeting. 
James M. Puarr, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Sandusky will meet in 
the Westminster church of Detroit, Michigan, on 
Thursday, October 26th, at 7 o'clock, P. Mx. 
E. B. Rarrensrenesn, Slated Clerk. 


— —᷑¶ — 


MEETINGS. 
The Presbytery of West Virginia will 


hold its next regular meeting at Morgantown, 
West Virginia, on Saturday, October 7th, at half- 
past 10 o’clock, A. M. 


J. A. Ewina, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Nassau will meet at 
Jamaica, Long Island, on Monday, October vth, 
at half past seven o'clock P.M? The opening 
sermon will be by the Rev. Charles 8. Pomeroy. 
The records of Sessions ure to be examined. 

J. D. Watts, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
ia the First Presbyterian church, in Fifth Avenue, 
(Eleventh street,) on Monday, October $th, at 
half past 7 o'clock, P. M., sud will be opened 
with a sermon by the Moderator, Rev. Joseph 
Greenleaf, Jr. The business sessions will in 
in the Lecture-room of the church on University 
Place, Tenth street, on Tuesday morning at half 
past 9 o’clock. Session books are to be examined. 

Joux M. Karus, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Bureau will hold its 
second stated meeting at Arlington, Illinois, on 
Tuesday, October 10th, commencing at 2 o’clock, 
P. M. The assessment for the Contingent Fund, 
at the rate of ten cents per momber of the 
churches, will be called for. 

8. T. Witso®, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of New York 
will meet in the Westminster Presbyterian 
church at Yonkers, New York, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 10th, at half-past 7 o’cléck, P. M., and the 
meeting will be opened by the Moderator, Rev. 
William Meikle. Pastors and Sessions are en- 
joined by Presbytery to send Narratives of the 
State of igion for the last year to the Rev. M. 
T. Adam, No. 60 West Twenty-seventh street, 
New York, at least ten days before the time of 
meeting. Session books and the assessment on 
each church for the Synodical Fund will be 
called for. D. M. Hatumary, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Rock River will hold 
its next stated meeting in the Presbyterian 
church at Freeport, Illinois, gn Monday, Ootober 
16th, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

H. G. Bunn, Stated Clerk. 


The Lake Presbytery will hold ita nent 


session in the Presbyterian church of Hebron, 


Porter county, Indiana, commencing on Tuesday, 


October 17th, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
H. L. Vannuyrs, Stated Clerk. 


Notices. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—-A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church will be held on 
Monday next, 9th inst., at 4 o’clock, P.M., at the 
Mission House, No. 907 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Newxinx, Recording Secretary. 


FIFTEENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
Corner of Fifteenth and Lombard Streets, Phila- 
delphia.—Bervices by the pastor, Rev. William 
Mec! iwee, to-morrow, (Sabbath,) the 8th inst., 
at half-past 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The usual service on the evening of the second 
Sabbath of the month will be held in Kater Hall, 
South street above Fifteenth, to-morrow, (Sab- 
bath,) 8th inst., at half-past 7 o’clock, instead of 
in the church. All are invited. 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT AND MISSION . 
SOCIETY.—The One Hundred and Thirteenth 
Meeting of this Society will be held in the 
West Spruce Street Presbyterian church, (Rev. 
W. P. Breed, pastor,) corner of Seventeenth and 
Spruce streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) Evening, 8th inst., at eight o’clock. Inter- 
esting facts will be brought before the meeting. 
Several addresses will be made. 
Josera H. Scunatver, Agent, 
Office 115 South Seventh Street, Second Story, 
Room No. 9, Philadelphia. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The Pastor of the 
Presbyterian church of Lower Path Valley, Penn- 
sylvania, desires to return his sincere thanks to 
the people of his charge for the liberal donation 
made him during the last summer, amounting 
to over one hundred dollars; and his prayer 
is, that for this gift of their temporal things, the 
Master may abundantly reward them in spiritual 
things. J. Surra Gorpos. 

Fannettsburg, Pa., Sept. 30, 1865. 


ALBUM AND REWARD CARDS, 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED N 
SEVEN OIL COLOURS. 


I. VARIEGATED BIRDS, 12 kinds, in 
II. THE ee 12 kinds, in 


III. LANDSGAPES, 12 kinds, in packet, 
IV. OCEAN LIFE, 12 kinds, in packet, 
V. PICTURE GALLERY, No. 1, 12 
kinds,in packet. 
VI. PICTURE GALLERY, No. 2, 12 
kinds, in ket, . ‘ 
VII. FRUITS, 12 kinds, in packet, 
VIII FLOWERS, 12 kinds, in —— es 
IX. AMERICAN BIRDS, 12 kinds, in . 
X. EXOTIC BIRDS, 10 kinds, in packet, 50 “ 
The special attention of the public is invited to 
the above Series of Cards, which are suitable for 
the Photograph Album, or for School Rewards. 
They are — — gems of Art, neatly put up in 
Ornamental —1 
; 12 * Sent by mail (post-paid) upon receipt of 
price. 
A liberal discount allowed to wholesale 
purchasers. 


ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Published by 
JAMES 8. CLAXTON, 
Successor to 


r 
PNP. 8. 4 A. MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ARTHUR MERTON; 


oR, 


SINNING AND SORROWING. 
BY CAROLINE EB. KELLY, 

Author of “Bernice, the Farmer's Daughter,” An- 
dy Hall, the Mission Scholar in the Army,” &c. 
FOUR ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. $1.25. 

This is a true story, one of the best of books for 
boys from thirteen to seventeen years of age, 
appropriate for any Sabbath-school library, and 
is meeting with a large sale. 

%% Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

Address J. C. GABRIGUES & CO., 

Publishers of the Sunday-School Times, 
148 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


N EXCURSION TO EUROPE AND THE 
HOLY LAND.—Mr. James P. Meshullam, 

well-known as a Guide to Travellers visitin 
Europe and the East, will start, with a party o 
gentlemen, about the middle of November for a 
visit to the principal cities of Europe, the N 
and Palestine. A few more gentlemen are need 
to complete the De For further information, 
apply to JAM - MESHULLAM, No. 143 
Sends street, Brooklyn, or to Rey. R. B. YARD, 

tor of Clinton Street M. E. church, Newark, 
ew Jersey. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA.’ 


ERSONS having Business in New York City 
P or vicinity, may — attended 
to by à competent an ustw on 
dress L. H. V., office New York Observer. 


_ — — — — — — — = 
ſ—V— es, and. freitfal por 
—— — tion of his ministry was the last cighteon 
— months of his life, spent in the camps and | 
— of our freat Union army. 
Hesolved, 3. That we were privileged in 
being associated with him as a oo-presbyter, 
and our churches honoured in being permitted 
to contribute to his support as our missienary 
Resoloed, That our gratitude i due t track, bat one was injured. similar 
our blessed Lord, that he enabled our brother accident to General — train on the The — in — — ne 
Adams to labour in his cause r very me Ohio and Mississippi railroad had a similar liste (corrected: from the last ri 
at we may ortunate t. 
Resolved, 5. That we tender our bearty sym- that the lar army will hereafter consist of — 
pathies to his bereaved and stricken family. 
N. G. Pans, Stated Clerk. 
to the maximum mentioned. 
that during the rebellion 
— — —äf our armies captured over three hundred thou- 
sand prisoners of war, besides paroling about 
one hundred and thousand more at the — — 
—— 
— 
— 
— 
way enterprises in Minnesota, a St. Paul let- a 
ter says:—‘‘Our railroads have all taken a ̃ͤ ͤö—S— U ‘ 
fresh start lately, and are now being peshed 
with great ; The Winona and St. Paul ee 
— 
| —ę—ũ——d—— 
— 
— 
_ 
| 
| 
| 
2 | 
| to every creature. journed to meet in Lewisburg. Pennsylvania, on 
Resolved, 2. That from the time when 6 Thursday, October loch, at half-past 7 o'clock, 
outhful missionary for the American Sunday P. M. Standing Rules, viz:— That at least one 
| School Union, he explored the valley of the week before the meeting—I. Stated Clerks of 
— Susquehanna, he has, in the far South, in the | SNE ES , Narratives to Rev. 
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4 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


her recoliections of the past, and contmit them to 
the press, thus increasing the citcle of her listeners, 
who cannot fail to be interested in her reminis- 


scribe interviews which she held with notable 
persons; all which she does in the most 

way. There is sume gossip which might, with 
advantage, have been omitted. wil 
find it difficuit to lay down the volume until it is 
read entire. 


Exrostroar Tsovents ox tax For 
Family and Private use. With the text com- 
plete. By the Rev. J. C. Ryle, B. A, Christ 
Church, Oxford, Vicar of Stradbroke, Suffolk, 
St. John. Vol. I. New York, 1865, Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers; Philadelphia, James 8. Cluxton. 
12mo, pp. 422. 

We have already had occasion to introduce to 
the notice of our readers Expository Thoughts, by 
the same author,on Matthew, Mark, and Luke; 
and now the first volume on John. The work 
does not propose to enter upou a critical examine- 
tion of the original text, but what is of far more 
importance to the mass of Christian readers, a 
practical development of the true spirit and inten- 
tion of the gospel. The sentiments of the author 
are evangelical in the true sense of the term, and 
having a high relish for scriptural truth, he strives 
to imbue others with the same spiritual taste. His 
whole work is highly valuable, and we can pro- 
mise those who will daily consult it for the pur- 
pose of religious instruction, that they will find it 
a safe and profltalde guide. 


Oor Artist Con. Fifty Drawings on Wood. 
Leaves from the Sketch-Book of a Traveller 
during the winter of 1864-5. By George W. 
Carleton. New York, 1865. 16mo, pp. 50. 
This is a curious and beautiful little volume by 

a well-known publisher in New York, who, in 
search of health, spent the last winter in Cuba; 
and, instead of writing a book descriptive of the 
manners and customs of the Cubans, sketched in 
his note-book what struck his fancy as peculiar to 
the place and people. The book is a copy of 
these pen-and-ink sketches, which are amusing 
and spirited, and handsomely printed on tinted 
paper, setting them off to the best advantage. The 
sketcher has indulged his taste for the ludicrous 
and fun-loving. 


Lyaics oy Live. By Robert Browning. With 
lilustraticns by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston, 1865. 
18mo, square, pp 101. 

This is the fourth volume of Companion Poets 
for the People,” now in course of publication. As 
we have said already, itg¢s a commendable attempt 
to provide for the people at large many of the 
choicest minor poems of the English language, in a 
handsome style of printing and illustration, at a 
very low price. Household Poems, by Longfeliow ; 
Songs for all Seasons, by Tennyson; National Ly- 
rics, by Whittier; and Ly: ics of Life, by Brown- 
ing, are already published, at the small price of 
fifty cents each. These will soon be followed by 
Humorous Poems by Holmes and Religious Poems, 
by Mrs. Stowe; which will be followed by owers 
in the same style, and at the same terms. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

We have received the Atlantic Monthly fir 
October, which, as usual, embraces a miscollany 
of well written articles. 

Also, Harper's New Monthly for October, with 
ag re able variety of good reading and embellish- 
ment. 

Also, Foreign Missionary, Mother's Magazine, 
Littell’s Living Age, No. 1113; aud the article 
froin the Princeton Review of July, on President 
Lincoln, in separate form, by the Messrs. Carters, 
of New York. 


Rev. Dr. King’s Visit to Hannah Moore. 


When the Rev. Jonas King was return- 
ing, in 1826, from his visit to Palestine, 
he stopped in England and visited Miss 
Hannah Moore. This excellent Christian 
lady had attained her eighty-first year, yet 
she listened to Mr. King’s récital of his 
sojourn in the Holy Land, and of his plans 
of usefulness in the Levant, with as much 
interest as if she had been in the prime 
of life. 

After a long conversation he rose to go. 
„O,“ said the old lady, “you must not go. 
You must stay at my house to-night.” 
“TI thank you,” he replied, “but really I 
must go to London this evening, as I have 
business of importance.” Sit down, sit 
down,“ said she, never mind your impor- 
tant business.” 

He obeyed, and they talked on. After 
a while he looked at his watch. “O you 
need not think of going to-night ; the stage- 
coach, I think, has passed. No, it has 
not passed; I have been watching it from 
the window during all our conversation. 
„But never mind the coach,” said she, 
“you must stay here to-night.” “ Miss 

oore,’ said Mr. King, “have you ever 
met with John Foster’s work on Decision 
of Character?” “QO yes, I have read it.” 
„What did you think of it, madam?” “It 
is admirable, very fine.” ~*‘ Suppose then 
that, after all IJ have said about going, I 
should accept your hospitality, and stay at 
Barleywood to-night, would you not say, 
That young man has v little decision 
of character?” Ah, she rejoined with 
much warmth and vivacity, “but what you 
would lose in decision you would gain in 
humility.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. King, “but I am re- 
turning to America to visit my aged 
parents. I expect to sail in a certain ves- 
sel, and to secure my passage it is necessary 
that I should be in London to-night.” 
“Well,” said the kind old lady, “if you 
must go, I must give you one of my books. 
What shall I give you?” Mr. King was 
then an unmarried man, but Miss Moore 
may have noticed a ring upon his finger. 
“What shall I give you? Shall it be 
Colebs in Search of a Wife? Ah, no; I 
will give you St. Paul.” So with her 
blessing and best wishes she bade him fare- 
well.— American Messenger. 


— 


A SURPRISED FATHER. 


A fine looking man, of noble physique, 
and clad in overcoat, es, and stout 
boots, was walking out the other day with 
his little three-year-old daughter, a pale- 
faced chi — with bare neck and arms, and 
morocco sli . A neighbour, meetin 
them, ask a at 
concern after the father’s health, adding, 

„But I'm glad your little one does not 
inherit your feeble constitution.” 

“Feeble constitution!” exclaimed the 
astonished parent. “ 2 
sick a day in my life, while, as to m 
daughter, we fear she has her mother’s 
consumptive tendencies.” 

“Indeed!” replied his friend, with a sly 


GENERAL SHERMAN CORNERED. 


While General Sherman was in General 
Howard’s tent one day during the Georgia 
campaign, the medical director, who knew 
that the former liked a glass“ occasion- 
ally, while General H was total ab- 
stinence, told Sherman that he looked 
weary and ill, and if he would go with him 
he would give him a sefllitz powder. The 


General acquiesced in the — with 


alaerity, but General Ho opening his 
valise, begged him not to leave, and pro- 
duced a powder which he mixed and gave 
to Sherman. The latter, though a little 
chagrined at the loss of the ardent, was 
much amused at Howard’s ruse, and dranle 


the cup manfully. The by-standers who 
saw the joke smiled as as was proper 
under the 


BUILDING ON THE SAND. 


‘Tis well to woo, tis good to wed, 
For so the world bath done 
Since myrties grew, and roses Liew, 
And morning brought the sun. 1 
Bat ha ve a.care, ye young and fair; 
Be sure you pledge with truth; 
Be certain that your love will wear 
Beyond the days of youth! 
For if ye give not heart for heart, 
As well as band for hand, 
You'll find you've played the unwise” part, 
And “ built upon the sand.” 


Tis well to save, tis well to ba ve 
A goodly store of gold, 

And hold enough of shining stuff, 
For charity is cold. 

But place not all your hope and trust 
In what the deep mine brings; 

We cannot live on yellow dust, 
Unmixed with purer things. 

And he who piles up wealth alone, 
Will often have to stand 

Beside his coffer chest, and own 
Tis “ built upon the sand.” 


Tis good to speak in kindly guise, 
And soothe where'er we can; 
Fair speech should bind the human mind, 
And love link man to man. 
But stay not at the gentle words; 
Let deeds with language dwell; 
The one who pities starving birds, 
Should scatter crumbs as well. 
The mercy that is warm dod true, 
Must lend a helping hand; 
For those who talk, yet fail to do, 
But “build upon the sand. 


— 


Paper Boards, Pipes, Guns, and Armour. 


We learn from the daily papers, says an 
English journal, that Colonel Szerelmey 
having made it the study of his life to dis- 
cover the composition of the zopissa of the 
ancient Greeks, he has now found that, by 
means of this gum, paper can be rendered 
hard and durable. Zopissa boards 
can be produced of any length and thick- 
ness, and capable of being cat to any shape, 
like wood, with a common saw. These 
boards are fifty per cent. cheaper than oak, 
are impervious to insects, and perfectly 
water-proof. Their —— may be gath- 
ered from the fact that they will resist a 
pressure of two hundred and fifty pounds 
to the square inch, or even more if re- 
quired. These boards are said to be suit- 
able for shipbuilding, the construction of 
portable houses, roofing, flooring, coach- 
— boxes, piano and packing-cases, 

Paper pipes for water, gas, liquid- 
manure, Ee, are produced from the same 
substance as the boards, and have the same 

roperties. Rocket tubes, cartridge cases, 
guns, and even houses may, we are 
told, be manufactured of this paper. It 
can be easily moulded to any form desired, 
and is capable of being used in mass, with- 
out waste, like fusible metal. It is entire] 
free from moigture; and, while any ordi- 
2 d corrode iron, this gan be 
e to adhere to, and form a covering 
impervious to water over it. These valu- 
able qualities naturally recommend the 
zopissa paper for use as a covering for 
boilers, steam tubes, funnels, &e Amon 
other uses to which it has been * 
that Colonel Szerelmey’s invention might 
be turned, is that of backing the iron-plates 
in which men-of-war are now encased, in- 
stead of teak or oak. The zopissa paper is 
suid to have a power of resisting shot ten 
times greater oak; and it is an im- 
portant consideration that it is not liable to 
splinter like wood. We believe the gov- 
ernment has already directed some experi- 
ments to be made on the subject. It is 
even said that by the use of this zopissa 
paper alone, of all the materials at present 
nown, can a perfect electric le be 


formed. 
— 


COMBUSTIBLE MUD. 


At the proceedings of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal lately, Major Risely de- 
scribes a combustible mud, of which he 
fest heard last September. It exists in 
large tracts, notably in the Pertabghur dis- 
trict in Oudh, where there is a jheel or 
swamp of black mud, which looks like ashes 
and smoulders like wood. The mud, when 
dried, blazes quite freely. It has been 
dried at Cawupore by Mr. —— the looo- 
motive foreman, and was found to give 
very nearly as much steam as wood. It 
would do very well for locomotives, and 
could be supplied at six annas the maund.“ 
When charred it can be used in a black- 
smith’s furnace. The ash, of which it 
leaves a great deal, will (they say) be ve 
useful as a manure in poor sandy soil. 
Bits of bone and fragments of decayed 
wood were found in it at considerable 
depths. The Calcutta analyzers call it an 
impure peat, resulting from the continued 
deposition of vegetable matter at the bottom 
ofa marsh. It is curious that the natives, 
though well aware of its properties, make 
no use of it, their reason being that it owes 
its origin to “enormous sacrifices of ghee 
“ry grain burnt ia situ by godlike — in 

time. 
— 


ILLUSTRATIONS UF COURAGE. 


One of the bravest and best generals 
that Europe ever produced said that he 
never could snuff a candle with his fingers 
without suffering from the fear of being 
burned. He was not afraid on the battle- 
field, but he was afraid of scorching his 
fingers. We once kaew a man who never 
saw a thunder-cloud without trembling lest 
he should be struck by lightning, and yet 
when he came to the end of life he had no 
fear of death, but welcomed it as he would 
rest from a tiresome journey. We have 
seen a man who would faint at the sight of 
blood, as cheerful in view, of immediate 
dissolution as though he had been invited 
to a party and was hastening to 8535 Again, 


we have seen a strong man who braved 


dangers upon the land and seas, who was 
absolutely afraid of being alone in the 
dark. He had no fear of any thing he 


could see, but a mortal dread of the 


unseen. 
In the loss of the Sultana steamer on 
the Mississippi, by which fifteen hundred 
persons came to their end, among those 
saved was a lady, Mrs. Perry, who, put- 
ting on a life-preserver, hastened to jump 
into the river, where she soon found her- 
self, with half a dozen soldicrs, clinging to 
a door, drifting down the deep and rapid 
current. Of these men there was not one 
that had the least self-possession, but a 
young soldier, boyish in years, but of a 
manly heart, who lifted his voice in words 
of enco ment and advice. The other 
men who faced death on the battle- 
fields and in rebel prisons, were as babes 
in that trying hour. They wept aloud, 
and the waters echoed back their shrieks 
of utter despair. One of them crawled 
upon the door and remained there, to the 
imminent peril of the others, and despite 
their repeated remonstrances. Another, 
who observed that Mrs. Perry had on a 
life-preserver, let go of the door and 
ped her arm, —oagy | her from the 
oor under the water. She managed to 
shake him off and regain the door, he 
taking his place by her side again. The 
young hero of the hour here re 
with the other soldier, saying he was 
ashamed t45 see him thus cowardly, after 
having fought with him on more than one 
battle-ground. But the other was too 
thoroughly overcome by fear to heed the 
remark, aud he repeated the operation 
three different times, on each occasion 
dragging Mrs. Perry under the water, and 
nearly strangling her. Happening to per- 
ceive another r floating near them, 
Mrs. Perry attempted to secure it, but as 
she was about to lay hands on it a soldier, 
who had been clinging to it, arose to the 
surface, and warned her off. 
that the other refuge was 80 


crowded that it would be impossible for all 


to cling to it. She then attempted to catch 
hold of the door, but the soldier t her 
off into the water, and co her to 
return to the other. After hours of peril 
they were finally rescued. This proves 
what all must have observed, that those 
who are heroes in one condition, may be 
exceedingly timid and fearful in another; 
yarn 
at a yard arm and feel safe, is afraid to fol- 
low & carpenter u a staging, lest his 
support should give way, though it may be 
ever so strong. So men that one hour 
may be as firm and undaunted as were 
Napoleon’s veterans, and as immovable as 
the deep-rooted trees of the forest, may 
the next be panio-stricken, and run like 
weak children—as cowardly as whipped 


dogs. Some men’s is through 
force of mind, which — their bodies; 
others through brute foroe, like mad bulls. 


AGE OF THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


Mahmud Bey, astronomer to the Viceroy 
of Egypt, has published an interesting trea- 
tise, with the view of proving their dates 
from their connection with Sirius, the Dog- 
star. The late Viceroy, Said Pasha, ordered 
him to work out this problem. He found 
the exact measurement of the largest to be 
231 métres at the base, and 146.40 from 
the ground to the apex. Hence follows 
that the sides are at an angle of 51 deg. 
45 sec. Mahmud Pasha found that the 
angles of the other three pyramids, near 
Memphis, were on an average inclination 
of 52 deg. The fact that the sides of these 
monuments are placed exactly true to the 
four quarters of the globe, seemed to point 
to some connection with the stars, and 
Mahmud Bey found Sirius sends his rays 
nearly vertically upon the south side, when 

ing the meridian of Ghizéb. He then 
found, on calculating baek, the exact posi- 
tions the star occupied in past centuries— 
that the rays of Sirius were exactly verti- 
cal to the south side of the Great Pyramid, 
3300 B. C. Sirius was dedicated to the god 
Sothis, or Toth Anubis; and hence the 
astronomer deduces that the Pyramids 
were built about 3300 B. C.—a date nearly 
coinciding with Bunsen’s calculation, who 
fixes the reign of Cheops at thirty-four 
centuries before Christ. London Builder. 


A CAPITAL BATH. 


Au open window, with the direct rays of 
the sun coming in, will be good for the 


little one. On a hot summer day, to lay it 


down near the window, quite nude, and 
let it lie for some minutes where the rays 
of the sun may fall upon its skin, will give 
it new life. There is vital relation be- 
tween sunshine and a vigorous human 
being. Seclusion from sunshine is one of 
the greatest misfortunes of civilized life. 
The same cause which makes potato vines 
white and sickly when grown in dark cel- 
lars, operates to produce the pale, sickly 
girls that are reared in our parlours. Ex- 
pose either to the direct rays of the sun, 
and they begin to show cvlour, health, and 
strength. When in London, some years 
ago, I visited au establishwent which had 
acquired a wide reputation for the cure of 
those diseases in which prostration and 
nervous derangement were prominent symp- 
toms. I soon found the seeret of success 
in the use of sunshine. The slate roof had 
been removed and a glass one substituted. 
The upper story was divided into sixteen 
small rooms, each provided with lounges, 
washing apparatus, Ke. The patient on 
entering each his little apartment, removed 
all his clothing, and exposed himself to the 
direct rays of the sun. Lying on the 
lounge, and turning over from time to 
time, each and every part of the body was 
exposed to the life-giving rays of the sun. 
Several London physicians candidly con- 
fessed to me that many Cases seemingly 
— waiting for the shroud were galvan- 
ized into life and health by this process. — 
Dr. Dio Lewis. 


— — 


A REMARKABLE COIN. 


Mr. C. R. Brown, a jeweller at Saratoga 
Springs, has a very remarkable gold coin, 
about the size of a half eagle, for which he 
has been offered $1200. He values it at 
the modest sum of $2000. It is a remark- 
ably fresh-looking coin, but is no doubt a 
1 one of the time stated by the Rev. 

. W. Eddy, missionary in Assyria, who 
thus describes how he became possessed of 


it: 

“A coin of Phillip of Macedon, father 
of Alexander the Great, who reigned about 
three hundred and forty years before 
Christ, and consequently is twenty-two 
hundred years old, was found in a garden 
adjoining Sidon, Syria, among the ruins 
of the ancient city. Two jars, oontainin 
coins of Phillip and Alexander, were found 
in the ground by workmen digging, and 
the contents divided among them. The 
Turkish government claim all such trea- 
sures, 44 hearing of the discovery, im- 
prisoned the workmen until they gave u 
nearly all the coins. These they immedi- 
ately melted up for new coinage. A Mo- 
hammedan woman who was with the work- 
men obtained some of the coins, and 
wearied out the government by her endur- 
ance of imprisonment, while denying the 

ion of any of the treasures. After 
— release, I obtained this coin with much 
difficulty from her, through her fear of 
another arrest. 


— — 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 


The Rev. Silas De Roo bad from the 
—— town church five hundred dollars a 
year for his support. He fed, clothed, and 
educated two sons and two daughters out 
of that income. The sons were carried 
through the College and Theological Semi- 
nary, for Dominie de Roo was a scholarly 
and pious man. The highest position his 
sons could occupy, in his opinion, was the 
ministry of the gospel, therefore he prayed 
earnestly that the good Lord would call 
them to his holy work, and the prayer, 
being sincere, was answered. One of these 
sons is à faithful, successful missionary in 
a Western State, the other a missionary in 
one of the Territories. The result has 
been accomplished out of five hundred dol- 
lars à year. 

How was it done? My dear madam, 
Dominie De Roo has his second wife. 
That's how it was done. You wish me to 


be more explicit. I will be. The two 


educated sons and daughters represent 
chiefly the life, the thought, care, work, 
flesh, and blood of the first Mrs. De Roo 
invested in them. That intelligent, godly, 
excellent woman worked herself to death 
in maintaining the decency and achieving 
the education of her children, so that what 
with housekeeping, sewing, loss of sleep, 
and hard work, she died of exhaustion. 
You say that’s horrible. My dear madam, 
it is true. I have used a fictitious name, 
but the story is true. What do you think 
ought to be the epitaph of the first Mrs. 
De Roo? I think it should be:—*“Mar- 
dered by the imony and dishonesty of 
a professedly Christian congregation.” The 
church grew in means during the Domi- 
nie’s ministry. Some paid off the mort- 

on their farms, and were out of debt 
and worth about seven thousand dollars. 
Others had been laying up money for 


some time. On the wheo they all at- 
tended the funeral of Mrs. De Roo, — 
extolled her virtues, and said she 


sacrificed herself for her children, and 
wondered how her place could be filled in 
the congregation, and where the Dominie 
could find another such a wife. And, do 
you believe, my dear madam, it never en- 
tered the heads of these etic — 
that the thin, wrin 
them was saying:—* is the 


THE: PRESBYTERIAN. 


— — — — — — 


result of the endeavour to rear a family in 
decency and intelligence on the five hun- 
dred dollars a year which you contribute. 
Now, my deat madam, the next time I 
am called to conduct such a funeral, m 

text will be the Sixth and Eighth Com . 
ments: —“ Thou shalt not kill;” “Thou 
shalt not steal. I hope it may not be my 
duty to enlarge on such themes beside the 


of the fir wife of your pastor.— 
Chris. Intelligencer. 


AN AFRICAN CHRISTIAN. 


When Moffat (the English — 
and his companions were on their trav 

in Africa, they came near a heathen village 
on the banks of the river Orange. They 
had travelled far, and were suffering from 
thirst, hunger, and fatigue. They were 
afraid of lions, which were seen in that 
vicinity; and so they wished to remain in 
the vilege over night. But the people of 
the place were rough and unkind, and 
would not allow them to come in; even in- 
sisting on their halting some distance off. 

The travellers asked for water, but were 
refused ; they offered the buttons on their 
jackets for a little milk; but that also was 
denied them. They had no prospect of 
any thing better than to spend the night, 
hungry and thirsty, though in sight of the 
village and of the river. And to this must 
be added that they were suspicious of the 
villagers themselves, whose manner was 
most unfriendly. 

But when it to grow dark, a woman 
came to them, with a bundle of wood on 
her head, and a vessel of milk in her hand. 
Without speaking, she gave them the milk, 
laid down the wood, and went back to the 
village. A second time she came, with a 
cooking-dish on her head, a leg of mutton 
in one hand, and water in the other. She 
sat down without saying a word, prepared 
the fire, and put on the meat to cook. 
Again and again they asked her who she 
was. But she remained silent until her 
work was done. Then she was again en- 
treated to give a reason for such kindness 
to strangers. Tears rolled down her dark 
cheeks as she replied, “I love Him whose 
servants you are, and surely it is my duty 
to give you a cup of cold water in his name. 
My heart is full. I cannot speak my joy 
to see you in this out-of-che-world plase. 

This poor woman was a solitary light, 
burning in a dark corner. She had been 
some time before in the school of a mission- 
ary, where she had learned to love Jesus; 
and she had now a copy of the Dutch 
Testament, given her by her teacher, Mr. 
Heline. 

When asked how she kept the life of 

in her soul alone, and without Chris- 
tian help and sympathy, she drew the much- 
prized book from her bosom, saying, “This 
is the oil which makes my lamp burn ; this 
is the fountain whence I drink.’”’—Freed- 
man’s Journal. 


The “ Unbridled Luxury of Women.” 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Post says: — I do not discover any im- 
provement since M. Dupin published his de- 
cree, headed ‘Le Luxe Effrene des Femmes, 
in any class of French society. The young 
lady whom I bought my fish yester- 
day in the great market, sold me my 
anguille in orinoline, and the young lady 
in our small kitchen who made them into 
‘anguille 4 la tartare,’ performed that 
clever operation in crivoline also. I see 
no signs of returning simplicity. All the 
milliners and all the drapers, all the army 
of modes, defend this ing luxury of 
female dre Some one has sent me a 
pamphlet, in which a spiteful female at- 
tacks M. Dupin. It is not cleverly writ- 
ten, but it reflects female publie opinion 
about dress. The brochure is entitled 
‘Vive le Luxe!’ by a grande dame and a 
petite dame. . Dupio re to be 
attacked by ladies who are friends of the 
Jesuits. This feeble little squib, let off on 
M. Dupin’s pamphlet, will receive ‘the 
applause of female Paris. Women are not 
going to permit themselves to be undressed 

y an economizing, middle-aged imperial 
Senator. They will go on spending as 
much money as they can get, and more, on 
the luxe. 


THE TRUE MINISTER. 


It is more than interesting—it is ro- 
freshing—to see how clear a conception 
the poet Chaucer had, in his day, of what 
the speaking man and true gospel minister 
ought to be. Thus does he describe one: 
He was a shepherd and no mercenary; 

And though he holy was and virtuous, 

He was to sinful men full piteous ; 

His words were strong but not with anger franglt, 
A love benignant he discreetly taught. 

% draw mankind to heaven by gentleness 

And good example was his business! 

But if that any one were obstinate, 

Whether he were of high or low estate, 

Him would he sharply check with altered mien; 
A better parson there was nowhere seen. a 
He paid no court to pomps and reverence, 

Nor spiced his conscience at his soul's expense ; 
But Jesus love, which owns no pride or poll, 
He taught; but first he followed it himself 


THE UNUHANGEABLE LAND 


Things do not change in the Kast. As 
Abraham pitched his tent @ Bethel, so 
does an Arab sheikh now set up his camp; 
as David built his palace on Mount Zion, 
so would a Turkish pasha now arrange his 
house; in every strect may be seen the 
hairy children of Esau, squatting on the 

d, devouring a mess of lentils like 
that for which the rough hunter sold his 
birthright; along every road plod the sons 
of Rechab, whose fathers, one thousand 
years ago, bound themselves and theirs to 
drink po wine, plant no tree, enter within 
no door, and their children have kept the 
oath; at every khan young men sit around 
the pan of hed corn, dipping their 
morsel into the dish; Job’s plough is still 
used, and the seed is still trodden into the 
ground by asses and kine; olives are shaken 
trom the boughs as directed by Isaiah; and 
the grafting of trees is unchanged since 
the days of Saul. The Syrian house is 
still, as formerly, only a stone tent, as a 
temple was but a marble tent. What is 
seen now in Bethany may be taken as the 
exact likeness of the house of Lazarus, 
where Mary listened and Martha toiled, or 
as the house of Simon, the leper, where 
the precious box of ointment was broken, 
and whence Judas set out to betray his 
Master.— Dickens’ All the Year Round. 


— 


SEA-SOUNDINGS. 


Various sea-soundings, made in 
tion for laying the Atlantic a 
cable, reveal the following results:—The 
Baltic Sea, between Germany and Sweden, 
is only 120 feet deep, and the Adriatic, 
between Venice and Trieste, 130. The 
— depth of the channel between 

rance and England does not exceed 300, 
whilst to the south-west of Ireland, where 
the sea is open, the depth is more than 
3000 feet. The seas to the south of Europe 
are much deeper than those in the interior. 
In the narrowest part of the Strait of Gib- 
raltar, the depth is only 1000 feet, while a 
little more to the east it is 3000. On the 
coast of Spain the depth is nearly 6000 
feet. At 250 miles south of Nantucket, 


the west of St. Helena 
estimates the average 
tie at 26,000 feet, and that of the Pacific 


PEDESPRIANISM. 


We hope that one of the natural results 

of the great war will be that people, influ- 
enced by the habits acquired by a million 
of returned soldiers, and the example set 
by them, will promote their own comfort 
and health by resorting more to pedestri- 
anism and out-door exercise. Especially 
is this true of all our populous cities, east 
and west, where the convenience of street- 
cars and omnibuses has almost entirel 
abolished the most healthfal exercise whic 
the biped man can resort to. 

Indeed, how rarely do we find, now-a- 
days, the sturdy old gentleman, with his 
cane, his flowing locks, his elastic 2 
and youthful complexion, who would 
his six or eight miles a day regularly on 
business or His is taken 
up by prematurely old men, with wrinkled 
faces and bilious look, whom one sees occa- 
sionally run a few yards to catch a depart- 
ing train or steamboat, but who have never 
learned to look upon their legs as affording 
one of the principal means of obtaining both 
pleasure and health. 

A little more walking and seeking the 
open air among our city population would, 
we venture to say, diminish considerably 
the quantity of opiates consumed by many, 
almost as a — article of diet, to — 
cure rest, and procure easily what blue 
pills and seidlitz powders, anti-dyspeptic 
remedies, patent bitters, and nostrums of 
— = are vainly resorted to, to accom- 

ish. 

/ If our young men, instead of spending 
their summer and fall vacations and leisure 
days at crowded picnics, or elbowing their 
way through crowds at fashionable hotels, 
at so-called watering-places, spending their 
days in tiresome idleness, and their nights 
in the billiard or the ball-room, would pack 
their * and take a week’s tour 
through the country any where on foot, 
living on good plain country fare, they 
would soon find that while pedestrianism 
is the and natural stimulant of a good 
ap and healthy tion, it is also 
much less expensive. hy do not the 
professors and teachers in our colleges and 
academies take the matter in hand, and 
pedestrian tours with their pupils, 
more or less extended, during vacations, 
combining both pleasure and instruction? 

We are a great nation; great taters, 
great drinkers, great smokers, great fight- 
ers; we have the fastest railroads, steam- 
boats, and horses. But in one thing we 
come short; we do not walk half as much 
as we should.— Medical and Surgical Ne. 


porter. 
TRUTHFULNESS HONOURED. 


Hegiage was a celebrated Arabian war- 
rior, but very cruel. Among a number of 
risoners whom he had condemned to 
death, was one who had a moment’s andi- 
ence with him just before the time of exe- 
cution. “You ought, sir,” he said, “to 
pardon me, because when Abdhrrahman 
was cursing you, I told him he was wrong; 
and ever since then I have lost his friend- 
ship.” Hegiage asked him if he had any 
witness of this; and the soldier referred 
him to another prisoner who was condemn- 
ed to die. He was called into the presence 
of the warrior, and confirmed the state- 
ment. Hegiage then granted him pardon. 
He afterwards asked the witness if he had 
taken his part against Abdarrahman. Re 
specting the truth more than he feared 
death, he said, No, I have not, because | 
didn’t believe it to be my duty to do so.” 
Hegiage was struck with the man’s can- 
dour, and said to him, “ Well, suppose | 
were to grant you your life and liberty, 
should you be still my enemy.” No, 
said the prisoner. “That's enough,” said 
Hegiage, „your bare word is sufficient; you 
have given undoubted proof of your love 
of truth. Go, preserve the life that is less 
dear to you than honour and sincerity; 
your liberty is the. just reward of your 
trathfulness.”’ 


MARRIAGES OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


The rare concurrence of genius with do- 
mestic comfort is perfectly awful. Take 
Dunte, the exile, who left his wife, never 
wishing to see her more; take Tasso, wife- 
less; Petrarch, wifeless; Ariosto, wifeless ; 
Milton, thrice married, but only once with 
much comfort; Dryden, wedded, like Addi- 
son, to a title and discord; Young lives 
alone till past fifty; Swift’s marriage is no 
marriage; Sterne’s, Churchill’s, Byron’s, 
Coleridge's marriages, broken and unhappy. 
Then we have a set of celibates—Herrick, 
Cowley, Pope, Thomson, Prior, Gay, Shen- 
stone, Gray, Akenside, Goldsmith, Collins, 
Cowper, and I know not how many more ef 
our best poets. Johnson had a wife, loved, 
and soon lost her. Bacon, like his famous 
legal adversary, Coke, seems to have en- 
joyed little domestic comfort, and speaks, 
for, as he says, “certain grave reasons, 
disapprovingly of his partner. Our meta- 
physicinos— Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, But- 

r—are as solitary as Spinosa and Kant. 
The celibate philosopher, Hume, conducts 
us to the other great bachelor historians, 
Gibbon and Macaulay; as Bishop Butler 
does to some of the princes of English 
divinity— Hooker cajoled into marrying a 
shrew, Chillingworth unmarried, Hammond 
unmarried, Leighton unmarried, Barrow 
also single. I only take foremost men; 
the list might be swelled with monarchs and 
gentrals in marriage. Lacon in Council. 


GREAT EATERS. 


Great eaters never live long. A vora- 
cious appetite, so far from*being a sign of 
health, is a certain indication of disease. 
Some 21 are always hungry; feel 
best when they are eating, but as soon as 
they have eaten, they endure torments 80 
distressing in their nature, as to make the 
unhappy victims wish for death. The ap- 
petite of health is that which inclines to 
eat moderately, when eating time comes, 
and which, when satisfied, leaves no un- 

leasant reminders. Multitudes measure 
their health by the amount they can eat; 
and of any ten persons, nine 2 gratified 
at an increase of weight, as if mere bulk 
were an index of health; when, in reality, 
any excess of fatness is, in proportion, 
decisive proof of existing disease, showing 
that the absorbents of the system are too 
weak to discharge their duty; and the 
tendency to fatness, to obesity, increases 
until existence is a burden, and sudden 
death closes the history. Particular in- 

uiry will almost invariably elicit the fact 
that fat persons, however rubicund and 
jolly, are never well, and yet they are en- 
vi 


While great eaters never live to an old 


age, and are never for a single day without 
some symptom, some feelings sufficiently 
di ble to attract the mind’s attention 
unpleasantly, small eaters, those who eat 
regularly of plain food, usually have no 
“spare flesh,” are wiry and enduring, and 
live to an active old age. Remarkable 
exemplifications of these statements are 
found in the lives of the centenarians of a 
past age. Galen, one of the most distin- 

ished physicians among the ancients, 
lived very sparingly after the of 
twenty-eight, and died in his hun and 
fortieth year. 

Kentigern, who never tasted spirits or 
wine, and worked hard all his life, reached 
a hundred and eighty-five years. Jen- 

ins, a r Yorkshire fisherman, who 
lived on the coarsest diet, was one hundred 
and sixty-nine years old when he died. 
Old Parr lived to a hundred and fifty- 
three; his diet being milk, cheese, whey, 
small-beer, and coarse bread. The favour- 
ite food of Henry Francisco, who lived to 
be one hundred and forty, was tea, bread 
and butter, and baked apples. Ephraim 


Pratt, of Shutesbury, Massachusetts, who 


died one hundred and seventeon, 
lived chiefly on milk, and even that in 
small quantity; his son Michael, by simi- 
lar means, lived to be a hundred and three 
years old. Father Cull, a Methodist cler- 

undred and five, the main diet of his life 
having been salted swine's flesh (bacon) 
and bread made of Indian meal. From 
these statements, nine 2 readers out 
of ten will jump at conclusion that 
milk is healthy, as are baked apples and 
bacon. These conclusions do not legiti- 
mately follow. The only inference that 
can be safely drawn is from the only fact 
running through all these cases—that plain 
food and a life of steady labour tend to a 


age. 
We must not expect to live long by do- 


ing any one thing which an old man did, 
and 


omit all others; but by doing all he 
did—that is, work steadily as well as eat 
mainly a particular dish.—Hall’s Journal 
of Health. 
—— ——— d.! — 


FORETELLING THE WEATHER. 


The late Marshal Bugeaud, when captain 
in the Spanish campaigns under Napoleon 
I., met with a manuscript in which it was 
stated that, from observations made in Eng- 
land and in Florence, during a period of 
fifty years, the following law respecting the 
weather had been found to hold true:— 
Eleven times out of twelve the weather 
remains the same during the whole moon 
as it is on the fifth day, if it continues un- 
changed over the sixth day; and nine 
times out of twelve, like the fourth day, if 
the sicth resembles the fourth. From 
1815 to 1830 M. Bugeaud devoted his at- 


"tention to agriculture, and, guided by the 


law just mentioned, avoided the losses in 
haytime and vintage, which many of his 
neighbours experienced. When Governor 
of Algeria, he never entered on a campai 

until after the sixth day of the moon. His 
neighbours at Exadenel, and his lieutenants 
in Algeria, would often exclaim, “ How 
lucky he is in the weather!“ What they 
regarded as mere chance was the result of 
much observation. In counting the fourth 
and sixth days he was particular in begin- 
ning from the exact time of the new moon, 
and added three-quarters of an hour for 
each day, for the ter length of the lunar 
compared with the solar day.— Old Jona- 


than. 


Farm and Garden. 


INTERESTING TO HousEKEEPERS.—We 
find in Galignani’s Messenger the article of 
borax especially commended to housckeep- 
ers as useful for many things. It is said 
that the washerwomen of Holland and Bel- 
gium, so 22 clean, and who get 
up their linen so beautifully white, use 
refined borax as a washing-powder instead 
of soda, and in the proportion of a large 
handful of borax-powder to about ten gal- 
lons of ae water; they save in soap 
nearly half. All the washing estab- 
lishments adopt the same mode. For laces, 
cambries, &., an extra quantity of powder 
is used, and for crinolines, (required to be 
made very stiff,) a strong solution is neces- 
sary. Borax being a neutral salt, does not 
in the slightest degree injure the texture 
of the linen; its effect is to soften the 
hardest water, and therefore it should be 
kept on every toilet-table. ‘To the taste it 
is rather sweet, is used for cleaning the 
hair, is an excellent dentrifice, and in hot 
countries is used in combination with tar- 
tario acid and bicarbonie of soda as a cool- 
ing beverage. Good tea cannot be made 
with hard water; all water may be made 
soft by adding a teaspoonful of — pow- 
der to an ordinary sized kettle of water, in 
which it shpuld boil. The saving in quan- 
tity of tea used will at least be one-fifth. 
To give black tea flavour of green tea, add 
a pingle leaf from the black currant-tree. 


APPARATUS FOR CANNING Fauit.—A 
novel and useful apparatus for putting up 
fresh fruit in its juice is thus described by 
the Ohio Farmer :—“ It is a steam-closet, 
made like an upright case of drawers; is 
about twenty inches square and six feet 
high; has a door which can be fastened at 
top, middle, and bottom with iron keys in 
bolts, as shutters are fastened on store 
windows—all steam-tight. The hes 
are peeled, cut in halves, put in tin pans 
to fit the inside slides of the steam-closet ; 
the vloset is filled with these pans of fruit, 
the door closed and keyed, steam let on 
with a powerful fizz for two or three min- 
utes, then shut off, the doors opened, 
and the pans set upon tables, where girls 
pick up the pieces with forks and put 
them in cans; the cans thus filled are 
passed along to the end of the tables, 
where there is a cauldron of rich syrup 
made of crushed white sugar, a dip of 
which is poured in to fill the spaces among 
the fruit, and the cans are sealed up. This 
steaming is much better than the old boil- 
ing process, as the watery juices are got 
rid of, also the acrid juices which are se- 
ereted under the rind of the peach, all of 
which, being left in the pans, are poured 
into a vat, and there converted into peach- 
brandy. By this steaming, also, the shrink- 
age is taken out, and the fruit goes into 
the cans as clear and white as we see it in 
prize-jars at the fairs, while the syrup 
which takes the place of the watery juices 


makes a rich sauce when they come to the 


table.” 


PROFITABLE STRAWBERRIES.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Farmers’ Club of the 
American Institute, New York, the secre- 
tary stated that he had been making a visit 
in Connecticut, and had gone over the 
— of the community at Wallingford. 

hey showed him a field of five acres culti- 
vated in strawberries, and told him that 
they sold the crop this year for $5000. 
The plants are cultivated in rows three feet 
apart. Solon Robinson explained, in an- 
swer to an inquiry, that the runners are 
cut off, during the season of cultivation, by 
a sharp vertical knife attached to a plough, 
and the rows are kept narrow, some four 
inches wide. Mr. Fuller remarked that he 
was gratified to hear these statistics, as 
when he made a statement in the Club a 
few years ago that he had raised strawber- 
ries at the rate of 600 bushels to the acre, 
aud that a bushel of strawberries could be 

roduced more cheaply and easily than a 
— of potatoes, his statement was dis- 
eredited. He had no doubt that, by pro- 
per cultivation, $2000 worth of strawberries 
can be grown on a single acre. 


The Rhododendron is 
a beautiful natural thermometer When 
the temperature is above the freezing 
point, the leaves are 1 flat; with 
about five degrees frost the leaves 
reflex a little; when the thermometer 
is about 10 or 15 degrees, there is a curl 
to the leaves; and when zero is about 
reached, they hang flaccid by the stems, 
and as completely twisting as a Grecian 
curl. This curling and twisting seems 
like the struggles of a thing of animal 
organization; for let the glass once get so 
low as to put out the fire of life in the 
plant, and the leaves — — 
as if there were no frost more beautiful, 
indeed, than in their living state; just as 
we see in our own dead a singular beauty 
spread over the features for an hour or so 
after the death-struggle is over, and the 
spirit is flown never to return again — 

ard. Monthly. ‘ 


To Crean Knives.—A small, clean po- 
tato, with the end cut off, is a very conve- 
nient medium of applying brick-dust to 
knives, keeping it about the right moisture, 
while the juice of potato assists in remov- 
ing stains from the surface. A better 

ish can be obtained by this method than 
by any other we have tried, and with less 


Children’s Column, | 


DIALOGUE. 
One child to ask the Questions, and another 
to give the Answer. 


QUESTION. 
Who came from Heaven to bleed and die! 


ANSWER. 
Jesus, the Sou of God, Most High. 


QUESTION. 
But why did Jesus suffer thus? 


ANSWER. 
He suffered, bled, and died four us. 


QUBSTION. 
And were our sins on Jesus laid! 


ANSWRR. 
They were; he bore them in our stead. 


QUESTION. 
Will God forgive what we have done“ 


ANSWER. 
Yes, if we ask throagh Christ, His Son. 


QUESTION. 
But will He hear what children say? 


ANSWER. 
He will, u with our hearts we pray. 


QUESTION. 


Will Jesus help us if we uy?! 
ANSWER. 

He ll seud the Spirit from on high. 
QUESTION. 

What will the Holy Spirit do“ 
AN Su ER. 

Lench us to pray—our hearts renew. 
QUESTION. 

Is Jesus sill the children’s Friend? 

His love to children knows no end. 
QUBSTION. 

May children now to Jesus come? 
ANSWER. 

Yes, in his beast, there yet is room. 
QUESTION. 

And does he still the children bless! 
ANSWER. 

He does, with truest happiness. 
QUBSTION. 

U! shail we not the Saviour love! 
AN 

All other triends far, fur above. 
QUESTION. 

And surety we shall praise him wo! 
ANSWER. 


Yes, and I'll gladly join with you. 


BOTH CHILDREN TOGETHER. 
Jesus the Lord, let us adore, 
And love and praise Him ever more; 
Glory w Jesus Christ be given, 
By all on earth, by all in Heaven! 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CAMEL-BIRD, 


This is a name applied by various na- 
tions of the Kast to the Ostrich —that 
wonderful bird which seems to combine so 
many of the peculiarities of the quadruped 
with the form of the bird. It has a pair 
of wings, but they are poor apologies for 
wings; a swallow or bluejay would think 
them of no possible use. The Ostrich her- 
self cannot fly with them, though she 
spreads them out when she runs; and no 
doubt they assist her in these flying trips 
over the sands. She can outstrip in speed 
the swiftest Arabian horses, and, like the 
camel, can endure thirst for a long time. 
Both inhabit the same burning desert 
lands, and it is said that the Bushmen 
sometimes train the yeung Ostrich to serve 
them for a horse. Still, it is probably not 
avery common mode of locomotion, and 
ordinary people would prefer some method 
more slow and sure. 

The Ostrich nest is only a basin, hol- 
lowed out of the sand, with a raised border, 
and often contains fifty or sixty eggs, which 
weigh three pounds a-piece. The heat of 
the sun is sufficient to hatch them in the 
day-time. You know it is said in Job of 
the Ostrich, “She leaveth her eggs in the 
earth, and warmeth them in — and 
forgetteth that a foot may crush them, or 
that the wild beast may break them.” How 
true, too, is this description of her:— 
„What time she lifteth up herself on high, 
she scorneth the horse and his rider.“ 

If this bird has any sense of taste at all, 
it must be a very curious one, for she de- 
vours whatever comes in her way, whether 
fish, flesh, herb, stone, bone, or metal. 
For the last she appears to have a particu- 
lar fondness, and will devour indiscrimi- 
nately old nails, keys, coins—and is even 
said to swallow horse-shoes. No doubt 
they help to grind up their food, serving 
them in the place of teeth, just as pebbles 
do our common chickens. Above a pound 
of such trash was found in the stomach of 
one which died in a museum in Paris. 
There were in it bits of iron, copper, stone, 
and pieces of money, all much worn and 
eaten away. . 

This wonderful bird is hunted chiefly 
for its beautiful plumes, which are coveted 
alike by the belle of the savage and the 
belle of civilized society. 


A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 


At one of the anniversaries of a Sabbath- 
school in London, two little girls presented 
themselves to receive the prize, one of 
whom had recited one verse more than the 
other, both having learned several thou- 
sand verses of Scripture. The gentleman 
who presided inquired, “ And could _ 
not have learned one verse more, and thus 
have kept up with Martha?” 

“Yes, sir,” the blushing child replied; 
“but I loved Martha, and kept back on 


“ And was there any une of all the verses 
ou have learned,” in inquired the 
resident, “that taught you this lesson?” 
“There was, sir,” she answered, blushing 

still more deeply; I honour preferring 


one another.” 


— —-— — - 3ä ö—ÿů — 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N. J. 


The next session will commenceon Wednesday 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course o 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
eutering College, arrangements are made to meet 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
contemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
extended course in the English Language and 
Literature, History, Chemistry, and Practical 
Mathematics, has been introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent in- 
structors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, maps, dia- 
grams, and models. References—The Faculties 
of the © lege and Seminary. For Catalogue, 


apply Rev. T. W. CATTELL, 
* Rev. A. D. WHITE, | Principals. 


PARKESBURG INSTITUTE. 


Se.ect Boargpine Scaoot ror Lapies anp Gen- 


TLEMEN. 
Normal, Aeademic, and Collegiate tmenta. 


Winter Session will begin November 13. 


Address the Principal, 
M. RAWLINS, A. M., 
Parkesburg, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
AT WEST CHESTER. —The duties of this 
Institution were resumed on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 7th. The following gentlemen compose the 
Board of Trustees :—Hon. James Pollock, LL.D., 
President; 1 William Apple, Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. E. Barber, Esq., Secretary; James H. 
Orne, Esq, Treasurer; Rev. Richard New- 
ton, D.D., Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D., Hon. 
Oswald Thompsen, Hon. Charles O'Neill, Hon. 
W. E. Lehman, Major-General 8. W. Crawford, 
Colonel William Bell Waddell, Major Wayne 
McVeigh, Messrs. Joseph B. Townsend, James 
L. Claghorn, Charles B. Dungan, George P 
sell, William L. Springs, Addison May, and T. 
B. Peterson. Cadets may pursue an English 
Classical or Scientific Course of Studies, at the 
option of parents. The Academic Staff is com- 
of twelve Professors and Instructors, who 
ve been educated in our best Institutions, and 
have had an extensive and successful experience 
in the training of youth. A Graduate of the 
United States Military Academy, of experience 
and ability, contacts the Military Department. 
The moral and religious instruction of the Cadets 
is carefully attended to. 
For Circulars, apply to JAMES H. ORNE, 
Esd., No. 626 Chestuut street, T. B. PETERSON, 
No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or to 
CoLo THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
$ 2 5 A DAY !—Agents wanted to sell a New 
and wonderful SEWING MACHINE, 


October 7, 1865. 
THE COMING END. 
Two Great Works on Prophecy. 


THE FIFTEENTH THOUSAND 


LOUIS NAPOLEON THE DESTINED MON. 
ARCH OF THE WORLD, and Personal Anti- 
christ, Foreshown in Pro heey to Confirm a 
Seven Years’ Covenant with the Jews about or 
soon after 1864-5, and Bubsequently to 
Completely Supreme over England and most of 
America, and all Christendom, until he Finally 
Perishes as the Battle of Armageddon, about or 
soon after 1872-3. With Di s and Mapes. 
By Rev. M. Baxter. 12mo. ce $1. 

JESUS AND THE COMING GLORY; or, Notes 
on Seripture. A Valuable Work on this Sub- 
a By Joel Jones, LL.D. Large 8vo. Price 


ALSO: 

THE IRON FURNACE; or, Slavery and Seces- 
sion. By the Rev. Joha H. — 2 a Refugee 
from Mississippi. With Steel Portrait and 
Illustrations. i2mo. Price $1.25. 

MAN, MORAL AND PHYSICAL; or, The In- 
fluence of Health and Disease on Religious 
By H. — D. 

ew Edition. Antique „ brown 
Price $1.75. 

THE BIBLE HAND-BOOK. Au Introduction 
to the Study of Sacred Scripture. By Joseph 
Angus, D.D. Revised Edition, with Ilustra- 
tions. — Svo, 737 pages, with Map. 


The best work on this subject ever published. 
e The Publisher will send by Mail, (Post- 
paid.) upon the receipt of the price. any of the 
above books. or any book published in the United 
States. 
Published by 
JAMES 8. CLAXTON, 
Successor to 
WM. 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


JUST ISSUED | 


BY 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


No. 821 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE SOUL'S ONLY REFUGE; Or, Christ All 
im All. By the Rev. A. A. E. Taylor. 18mo 
Tract. Price 5 cents. g 
Especially intended for the use of pastors 

amoug their people, aud for distribution to those 

who seem to have inadequate views as to what 
the gospel requires of them in order to salvation. 


QUESTIONS ON THE SHURTER CATECHISM, 
With an Alphabetical Table of Definitions, 
Designed to Aid in the Work of Catechetical 
Instruction. By the Rev. John Dickey. 18mo, 
Paper. Price 10 cents. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SYSTEMATIC BENEVUOLENCE, Presented 
to the General Assembly of tho Presbyterian 
Church at its Session in Pittsburg, Pennay! 
vania. ISmo Pamphlet. Price 2 cents. 


12u0 TRACT, No. 282, pp. 4. 


ON TEMPERANCE. Tract. Being the Two 
Papers Adopted by the General Aseembly at 
its Sessions, May 31, 1865. 


L/OLIVIER. Par le Rev. Jacques Hamilton. 
Being a Translation into French of Hamilton’s 
“The Olive.” 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


NOW READY. 


—— — — — 


THE PRAISE OF ZION. A New Collection 
of Music for Singing-Schools, Choirs, Musical 
Societies and Conventions, and the Home Circle; 
containing a System of Musical Notation, a 
variety of Exercises, Songs, Glees, &c., for School 
and Choir practice; an Extensive CoLLection or 
or att with a large assortment 
of Sentences, Anthems, and Chants. By Soros 
Wilden and Faepericx 8. Davenrorr. 


The Publishers call attention to this new work 
with much confidence that it will prove one of 
the most attractive and practically useful works 
of its class given to the public in many years. 
Its contents are characterized by freshness, va- 
riety, real merit, and adaptedness to popular use. 
They are derived from many eminent sources, 
American and foreign. The best Old Tunes are 
included, with a rich Collection of New Music. 
Sent free by mail for the price, $1.50. To facili- 
tate its introduction, we will send a single copy 
for examination to any Teacher or Choir-leader, 
post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 

Catalogues of our Musical Publications, includ- 
ing the popular works of Lowell Mason, Wm. B. 
Bradbury, Geo. F. Root, and many others, free to 
any address. All our publications are sold in 
Boston, at our prices, & Hamu. 


ON BRO 
596 Broadway, New York. 


Blairstown Presbyterial Academy, 


BLAIRSTOWN, WARREN CO., N. J. 


The next Scholastic Year of this Institution 
will commence-October 2d, and continue to July 
Ist, with a short Vacation of two weeks at Christ- 
mas. Next year the Session will commence in 
September, and continue to July, giving one 
long vacation in July and August, instead of two 
in April and October. Students will be received 
at any time during the Session. It is preferable, 
however, to enter at the opening of the year. 

For particulars, see Catalogue of 1865. 

For character of this Instittion, see last An- 
nual Report of the Presbyterian Board of Educa- 
tion, in the hands of Presbyterian Clergy. 

8. S. STEVENS, A. M., Principal. 


COLUMBIA: CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 


A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Being limited in number, it gives special care 
and training to each Student. 
For Circulars, address 
Rev. II S. ALEXANDER, Principal, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania. 


MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Baring street below Thirty-fifth.) 
WEST PHILADELPBRIA, 
Rav. JOHN MOORE, Principal. 


A Boarpise amp Dar ron Youne Lavine 
Freuch, German, Music, Drawing, and Paintin 
in addition to all the usual branches taught ip 
first-class Seminaries. Instruction thorough. Thie 
Institution is delightfully located in West Phila- 
delphia, in the midst of more than ordinary 
social and religious advantages. 

The year is divided into two terms, commen- 
cing September Ist and February Ist. 

Circulars on applicati 


WOODLAND SEMINARY, 
9 and 10 Woodland Terrace, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. ° 
Though recently established, the Institution is 
quite flourishing. Location healthful and highly 
attractive. A large Corps of experienced T ers. 
The next Session will commence September 12. 


For Inrormation APPLY T0 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, A. M., Principal. 


— — 


EACHER WANTED—Members of the Pres. 
byterian Church, for different Localities. 

A Gentleman to teach English Branches and 
Elements of Latin. His salary ($600) may be 
increased by Instrumental Music. 

A Lady to teach English Branches and Instru- 
mental Music. One having a knowledge of 
French and Drawing preferred. Salary for the 
School $400, with Music Scholars extra. 

The above ne and on November Ist, 
a Lady to teach English Branches and Music. 

Please send full information. as to experience 
and qualifications, with references and testi- 
monials to Rev. ALLEN H. BROWN, 

Absecon, New Jersey. 


THE PRESBYTBRIAN 


Is PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No. 530 Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollarsand Fifty Cents per Annum, if paid 
strictly in advance, or s when not 
paid in advance. To Clergymen Two Dollars a 
year, when paid strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertinng.— Advertisements appropri- 
ate to the character of the paper will be inserted 
at twenty cents a line for each insertion. Yearly 
advertisements inserted on favourable terme. 

07> Payments for advertisements to be made 
in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 

Five copies to one address, for one year, 5810 00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
Wich an additional copy to the agent 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


year, 
With an additional copy to the ageut. 
Tue money must always be sent in ad- 
vance. When the amount is large, a draft shou'd 


be procured, if possible. 
Address, post-pasd, 
ALFRED MARTIEN & Co 


$45.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia 


Farrar, author of “ Young Lady's riend,” &. 
Boston, 1865, Ticknor Fields pp. 331. — 
1 The author of this racy volume is the widow of a 
Professor Farrar, of Harvard, who was distin- 
guished as u scholar, and with whom she long — 
enjoyed congenial intercourse. Much of her life 
tinent, and being a lody of high cultivation she 
quainted with many distinguished persons. After — — 
the lapse of years she has been induced to refresh 
— — — 
cences, and her capital style of narration. She g — 
does not aim at a connected history of her life, but as — 
to chronicle remarkable incident — often of « 
romantic character—sketch places visited, and de- gr 
| 
| 
— 
| 
— 
| 
ur pose. 
ͤ —— 
| — — 22 — 
| 
1 
twinkle of the eye, “you took such extra p 
1 care to protect yourself from the oold, — 
while she goes barenecked and in paste- 
board shoes, I inferred that it was you that 
inherited the mother’s consumptive tenden- 
cies, and not she. 
(south of Cape Cod) no bottom was found 
at 7800 feet. The greatest depths of all 
are to be met with in the Southern ocean. 
To the west of the Cape of Good Hope 
- feet have been measured, and to 
at 20,000.—Amertean Artisan. — 
* 


